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Why We Hammer Continuously on 
the Mechanical Efficiency of the 


— 


It happens that this is the first time 
that our announcement has appear- 
ed in Harper’s Weekly. You have 
doubtless followed our extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, however, in other 
periodicals during the past year. 
so, you've doubtless observed 
that we avoid the platitudes and 
generalities of the average auto- 
mobile advertiser and stick square- 
ly to the question of mechanical 
efficiency. 

Why is this? 

Because the valveless two-cycle Elmore 
motor is so infinitely superior in 
results, because it is ‘so far ad- 
vanced over all other makes, that 
it is zmpossible to make you realize 
it except through demonstration. 

The object of our persistency, there- 
fore—the reason for the continuous 
harping upon its unique and mar- 
velous effiiciency—is merely to bring 
you to the point of getting a demon- 
stration. 

When we say that all other motors give 
you intermittent power while the 
valveless two-cycle Elmore gives 
you continuous power, you may 
be momentarily. impressed. 

But not until you have ridden in the 
Elmore will you understand: that 
this represents a difference in re- 
sults which will make you, after a 
single ride, choose the Elmore in 
preference to any four-cycle car 
built at any price. 

No words of ours can possibly convey 
to you the sensation of amazement 
and delight you will experience in 


If 


ELMORE 


3004 Amanda Street 


| Four- Cylinder 
Two-Cycle 
Elmore 
$2500 


the marvelous efficiency of this 
motor which has no valves—this 
motor which gives you an impulse 
from each cylinder every time the 
main-shaft turns. : 

No Elmore agent can tell you about it 
—especially can no man who has 
never owned or sold or ridden in 
any but four-cycle cars tell you 
anything about it. 

The difference, you see, is so marked, 
so radical, so delightful, that it 
can’t be put into words. | 

One four-cycle car you know to be 
very much like another—but here is 
a car which develops in the figst 
ride advantages and luxuries ‘of 
operation which you’ve never expe- 
rienced in any four-cycle car. 

One ride will make you an Elmore 
enthusiast. ‘That’s why we talk 
continuously about the motor. 

That’s why we say: “Design, finish, 
upholstery ? You can see how per- 
fect they are at a glance. It’s 
the valveless two-cycle motor that 
counts.” 

A demonstration in two or three four- 
cycle cars of different makes may 
leave you still undecided. 

A demonstration in a valveless two- 
cycle Elmore will prove a discovery, 
a revelation. For your own en- 
lightenment, therefore, manage as 
soon as you can to get a thorough, 


drastic demonstration of the valve- 
less two-cycle Elmore on country | 
roads, high hills, and crowded city | 
streets. Meanwhile, write for the 
booklet-—“Our Daily Mail.” 
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NOVELS FOR 
SUMMER 
READING 


The Cruise 
of the 
“Shining Light” 


By Norman Duncan 


“Nicholas Top is a character that 
Dickens and Stevenson might have 
envied. He will take his place as one 
of the most likable ‘damned rascals’ 
in modern fiction.” —WN. Y. Globe. 

“No modern novel has so gripped 
me in years. If readers of fiction have 
not lost a taste for ‘style’ in writing, 
poetry in description, and lifelike char- 
acterization, 7 he Cruise of the ‘Shining 
Light’ should take rank at once as the 
finest novel of recent years.” —Hrnry 
C. SHELLEY, Literary Editor, Boston 
Herald. 


The Mystics 
By Katherine Cecil Thurston 

In this new novel the author of The 
Masquerader discloses a strange and 
almost medizeval situation in the heart 
of Lonon fowday Its unreality be- 
comes cofivincingly real as scene follows 
scene with the same persistent excite- 
ment and dramatic suspense which 


marked The Masquerader. 


Stolen Treasure 
By Howard Pyle 


Buccaneers and pirates, brave men, 
good and bad, move across these 
exciting pages. One follows their dar- 
ing adventures with a return of youth- 
ful enjoyment in thrilling exploits on 
the high seas and in the struggle for 
yellow gold. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated by the author. 


To the Credit 
of the Sea 


By Lawrence Mott 


A book full of the sweep and savor 
of the sea, It is startlingly real in the 
dramatic scenes it presents in_ the 
lives of the brave fishermen off the 
“Banks” and Labrador coast. ‘The 


heroism, daring, and self-sacrifice hich 


make up so large a part of their careers 
are splendidly portrayed. 
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COMMENT 


Are Bryan and Defeat Inevitable ? 

Tuere has been a curious feature of the unanimity of 
Democrats for Mr. Bryan; he has been the open choice of 
those who do not believe that he can be elected. Some re- 


markable letters to the newspapers, and some significant: 


editorials in important journals, reveal the existence of this 
heretofore utiheard-of political anemia, and also indicate 
signs of an awakening. Hopeless and lacking in power to 
devise a way to escape the inevitable, some Democrats of 
the West and South have been sighing that Mr. Bryan will 
be nominated. This-has beén saddening, but it is having 
its effect; assisted\by growing conditions in the Republican 
party, it has been reacting. Here and there the political 
despondents are raising their heads to inquire, “ Why throw 
away an opportunity?’ In an illuminating letter to the New 
York Sun from Charlottesville, Virginia, there was a note 
of deep despair. The writer declared that “the astonishing 
feature of the political ‘situation ... is the almost unani- 
mous acceptance of Bryan as the Democratic candidate, 
coupled with an utter dearth of enthusiasm, if not of in- 
terest, in respect of the man himself.” Stagnation is accepted 
here as inevitable, and the Democrats of Virginia seemed to 
be willing to take this kind of peace, “even if we have to 
seek it in the grave of hope and manhood.” <A few days 
later, the Sun published a letter from Richmond. Its tone 
was different. It was clear that some Democratic leadets 
had already become weary of stagnation, and had been 
aroused ,by the mere presentation of their condition in such 
utterances*as that from Charlottesville. In this later letter 
we were told that the “old hopeless complaint, ‘ What’s the 
use?’ appears to have been rejected here as a feeble and un- 
manly pretext for surrender.” And then we hear that the 
Democrats of power in Virginia have made up their minds to 
> make a real contest for the Presidency, and to refuse to go 
to certain defeat under the leadership of Mr. Bryan. “It 
is safe to assume,” says this writer, “that this resolution 
will find favor throughout Virginia as the days go by. It is 
equally safe to assume that as the Bryan blight is lifted 
from their heads they will come to a clearer perception of the 
~South’s right to dictate to the national Democracy as regards 
both men and principles.” 


Why Throw Away the Opportunity ? 
Other evidences of this awakening spirit are crowding in 
upon us. The Charlotte Observer asserts that the South has 
lost its nerve, “otherwise it would not consent to be led by 
: the nose by Mr. Bryan to a third defeat under his crazy- 
quilt banner, but would assert its rights by insisting upon 
the nomination for President of a Southern man, who, if 
elected, would at least leave hig party organized and on 
fighting-ground instead of demoralized and dispirited, as is 


the promise of the present.” A correspondent of the New 
York Times, among many other writers, has been giving 
voice to the sentiment that not only the South, but Demo- 


crats everywhere, should be rising up against the op- 


pressive weight of the Bryan incubus, and begin to look 
about them for a candidate who will lead a real opposition 
to the Republican party. It is evident to all close observers 
that an opportunity has arrived, and Why throw it away? 
That is the question which Democrats must ask themselves, 
and if they are to deserve well of the country they must 
make an intelligent reply. 


Bryan Means Defeat | 

That Bryan’s nomination means Democratic defeat for 
the third time is more than an impression; it is a certainty. 
Mr. Bryan is. not only burdened with the despairing convic- 
tion of many men who will, or who might, vote for him, 
that he is foredoomed to defeat. To many of these he lives 
under an evil star, and they will look upon their votes in 
advance as wasted. They will be easily persuaded to stay 
at home on election day. He has represented an issue in his 
two disastrous campaigns. This issue, on which he went to 
defeat, nevertheless, brought him some strength, as it lost 
him other and most valuable support. He no longer has 
that issue, and while he cannot hold all that came to him 
in 1896 and in 1900, he cannot regain more than a trifling 
percentage of those Democrats who declined to support him 
in 1900. As the New York World says of Mr. Bryan as a 
candidate, and of suggestions of offers to help him to cam- 
paign funds: “ But a campaign fund alone will not do. There 
must be votes. Where are they to be sought? What policies 
are to win them? Who is to lead the way?” If Mr. Bryan 
undertakes to lead, the way will be down the same old blind 
alley to the familiar stone wall against which the Democratic 
party has butted its head in two fatal efforts to reach the 
goal. Mr. Bryan’s silver issue is dead, and while he does 
not quite know this, the country knows it, and is aware, too, 
that he did not display good judgment when he made it the 
central feature of his campaigns. His new gods are gov- 
ernment ownership and the referendum and _ initiative. 
Neither of these has attracted the country, and, more than 
that, on the first display of each he lost some valuable strength 
which had come to him in the hope that from his experiences 
he had learned something. He is distinctly weaker than he 
was in 1896 and in 1900, and he is weaker than he was be- 
fore he made his first speech after his return to this country. 
As a destroyer of the States and the establisher of an arbi- 
trary paternal Federal government, there is no reason why 
the country should prefer Mr. Bryan to Mr. Roosevett or 
his candidate, and it will not. If it desires something differ- 
ent from present policies continued by the same or by another 
hand, it would be folly to change to Mr. Bryan. / The op- 
portunity of the Democrats is for a change of policies, and 
especially for the reestablishment of the reign of law. It is 
because some Democrats are beginning to see their oppor- 
tunities that they are looking about for other candidates. 


John W. Daniel, of Virginia 

The list of Democrats who are under discussion as possi- 
ble candidates for President is increased by the addition of 
the name of Jonn W. Dantet, of Virginia. The movement 
away from the Bryan fetich is indicated by the tendency 
of men who have been inclined to assume Bryan as a matter 
of course towards freedam of mind. To think that some one 
would make a better candidate is very likely to result in 
finding some who will be thought actually better. Now we 
have the South, too, truly entering upon its just rights, for 
not only has it the right to suggest one of its own citizens 
as a candidate, but any one who would criticise its sugges- 
tion for the reason that its candidate is a Southern man 
would. show himself lacking in patriotism. Now we have. 
then, suggested for Democratic candidates men from all 
sections of the country: Governor Jounson, Mr. Bryay; 
and ex - Vice - President Stevenson from the West; Senators 
CuLperson and Baitey and Daniet from the South; ex- 
Attorney -General Harmon from Ohio; Judge Gray from 
Delaware; ex-Governor Doucias from Massachusetts; ‘and 
looprow Witson from New Jersey. Here is a goodly list, 
nd Senator Danret ought to be welcome to it. He has some 
Qualities which may commend him to those who have beeu 
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thinking seriously of another Southerner. Among these can- 
didates there are' some who may very sensibly be assumed to 
possess the qualities and the principles that will attract 
votes in 1908, qualities that Mr. Bryan lacks, and principles 
upon which he lias turned his back. 


Reform the Tariff 

More and more plainly the Republicans are pointing out 
their opportunity to the Democrats. Speaker Josern G. 
CANNON may not be much of a statesman, but he is a repre- 
sentative of the Republicans who control their party in those 
Western States where the demand for revision of the tariff 
is strongest. The Republicans of Illinois have recently 
named him as their candidate for President, and Mr. Hop- 
Kins, one of the Senators from that State, enjoying a glimpse 
of its feeling; hastened to announce that Mr. CANNON was 
not as much of a “stand-patter” as he has been represented to 
be. Mr. Cannon; on his part, hurries out a denial of this 
amiable attempt to set him right, and insists that there shall 
be no attempt at tariff revision as long as he can help it. 
Mr. Cannon has not been celebrated as a tariff expert, or as 
an expert on any subject where either large or accurate in- 
formation is required; all that he knows on this subject is 
that many votes have been got on the tariff issue heretofore, 
~ and he believes that it is ‘good politics to hold on to a vote- 
getting play until popular interest in it seems to be flagging 
or actual hidstility to it seems to have sprung up. Mr. Can- 
von knows, he says, that the Sixtieth Congress was elected 
on the theory that the country was content to “let well 
enough alone,” and he sees no reason to drop that win- 
ning ecard; therefore he declines to consent to any move- 
ment to change the Dinairy law in any respect. This is not 
the attitude of all Republican politicians; but it has been, 
and is still, the attitude of those who have the management 
of the party and the.government, and among them is in- 
cluded the President. They have no thought of changing 
the tariff law; but if they find themselves compelled to revise, 
they favor a revision that will be more seeming than real, one 
that will not relieve the consumer at too great a cost to the 
beneficiary. 


Mr. Van Cleave’s Suggestion 

President Van Crave, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, also emphasizes the opportunity. He sees 
that revision must come, and he desires his friends of 
the Republican party to bend before the storm, so that they 
may remain in power and attend teAhe revising themselves. 
He mildly says that the time has come for revising the tariff 
schedules. He would do no harm to high duties, but he 
would lower some of them. To this end he suggests that the 
Republican party, at its coming convention, declare in favor 
of a tariff revision at an extra session to be called immedi- 
ately after March 4, 1909, and the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a non-partisan commission with Congressional au- 
thorization (why?) to frame a report on which revision could 
be based. We tried a tariff commission in 1883, we may say, 
incidentally. Its report was a moderate affair, and some 
sensible changes were suggested by it; but Congress tore it 
to pieces, and sent its disagreements to a conference com- 
mittee, from which, in the last hours of the session, came a 
bill more. protective and more beneficial to certain favored 
interests ‘than any law we had then had. It was passed un- 
read and misunderstood. But here we have the purpose of 
the politicians who now control the government, and the 
intent of those who control the politicians. This_is the 
way the Republicans expect to take away the opportunity; 
how will the Democrats avail themselves of it? 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Abuse of Patronage 

The reports from Washington concerning Mr. Rooseve.t’s 
“pernicious activity ” in Ohio in behalf of Mr. Tart continue: 
to be disturbing. A letter to the editor from a citizen of 
Ohio, not a ForaKerR man, so he declares, supplementing more 
than one recent Washington despatch, says that all intelligent 
men in Ohio have known for two months that “all of the 
power,. patronage, and personal and political influence of the 
President is being used to nominate the candidate he has 
selected for President. Every government official in Ohio,” 
he continues, “has had his instruction to line up and vote 
for Tarr. Every bit of Federal patronage is being manipulated 


to this same end. The Senators are not permitted to make ap- 
pointments—their recommendations are thrown in the waste- 
basket,” ete., ete. ete. The New York Times judiciously 
points out that this neglect of the Senators may possibly lead 
to some improvement in time. MY. Rooseveit’s often- 
announced purpose has been to consult Senators on the sub- 
ject of appointments, and if he is now willing to ignore the 
Senators in order to use the Federal patronage for the man 
whom he has picked out to be his successor he may come in- 
sensibly to ignore Senators in order to increase the efficiency 
of the public service. Some will say, and they may support 
their assertion with reasonable argument, that herein is re- 
vealed Mr. Rooseve.t’s real attitude towards the civil service; 
that he has employed all that important part of the offices 
not protected, or “ covered,” as they say, by the civil-service 
law to promote the interests of the party organization, and his 
plan of consulting Sanators is evidence of this; that the Sen- 
ators may safely be trusted to eonsult the welfare of the 
organization — their organization —in making recommenda- 
tions; that now, in Ohio, Mr. Roosevett is not departing from 
his true policy, but has abandoned the Senators because they 
and their organization will not support his man, and is sim- 
ply employing the patronage in the State himself for the 
purpose for which he desired the Senators to employ it. 
Whether this criticism is just or not, it cannot be denied that 
it has been: invited, and that, admitting Mr. Roosrver’s 
past devotion and services to the cause of reform which he 
has so long championed, he seems to be doing all in his power 
to destroy it by his treatment of the Ohio offices as personal 
spoils. 


Obnoxious Forces for Taft 

It may not do Mr. Tart much harm, but the fact is in- 
teresting that a good many obnoxious forces in Ohio have 
been enlisted in his behalf. Brother Cuarues is himself not 
highly respected by the good citizens Cincinnati. The 
letter from which we have already quoted\declares that for 
weeks efforts, presumably successful, have Ween made to “ se- 
cure the support of the Cox organizatior~’ Cox, the writer 
says, “is the man whom Secretary Tart declared, a year ago 
last fall, was not fit to associate with politically, and whose 
defeat and elimination from politics he publicly urged. If 
Governor Hucues and Tammany were to combine for political 


> 


purposes the conditions would not be dissimilar.” hese 
efforts are probably those of Cuartes P. Tart, who, hereto- 
fore, has been one of the most important allies of Cox. e 


Secretary has probably no direct knowledge of them, but, as 


_a Presidential candidate, a man cannot be too careful of his 
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company. 


Irish Nationalists and British Liberals 

It is probably a mistake to assume, as has been assumed 
by many onlookers, that an irreparable breach has been 
opened between the, British Liberal and the Irish Nationalist 
members of Parliament by the unqualified and unanimous 
refusal of the Nationalist convention, held at Dublin, to 
accept the Birrevy bill, intended to transfer many adminis- 
trative functions, now vested in boards appointed by the 
Viceroy of Ireland, to a central council, partly appointed, 
but mainly elected, by those Irishmen who possess the p 
liamentary franchise. There is no doubt that the conven- 
tion’s treatment of the Brrretey bill should be construed as 
an announcement that it will tolerate no sort of cooperation 
between Irish Nationalists and the Roserery wing of the 
Liberal party, which in the present cabinet is represented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the..Minister of War. Under the circumstances, 
if Premier BANNERMAN’S majority were less overwhelming 
than it is, he would have to dismiss Sir Epwarp Grey, Mr. 
Asquitru, and Mr. Ha.pang, or lose the support of Mr. Jonn 
E. Repmonp and his eighty followers. No such alternative 
confro.uts the Prime Minister to-day, but at the next general 
election, which, in Mr. BANNERMAN’S opinion, will take place 
in 1908, or soon thereafter, Sir H. J. Campsett-BaANNERMAN 
and the other Liberals who gre sincere converts to home rule, 
and who compose the majority of the present ministry, will 
have to permit the followers of Lord Rosepery to flock by 
themselves, for the latter cannot possibly control so large a 
fraction of the electorate as is represented by the Irish vote 
in British constituencies. Lord Rosepery, Sir Epwarp 
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Grey, Mr. Haupanr, and Mr. Asquitu really belong with the 
Unionists upon every question except that of free trade in 
breadstuffs. Meanwhile, Irish Nationalists will be expected 
to distinguish the sheep from the goats by supporting at by 
elections those Liberal candidates who are known to be 
stanch home-rulers, and, on the other hand, helping to de- 
feat those of the Rosepery stripe. That would be the only 
fair deduction to be drawn by Irishmen sitting at West- 
minster, 6r voting in Great Britain, from the action of the 
Dublin Nationalist convention. They ought not to hold 
Premier BANNERMAN responsible for the Birrevy bill, which 
notoriously did not conform to his personal wishes, ¢ but 
simply represented the utmost which the Roseberyites would 
coneede. 


Japan and San Francisco Again 

Again a slight outburst has alarmed Japan, and caused 
doubts as to the friendliness of the labor element of the Pa- 
cific coast to the Japanese who dwell there. In the course of 
some rioting a San Francisco mob of street-car strikers made 


‘an attack on a Japanese restaurant and bath-house, and de- 


stroyed some~property. There is no evidence to show whether 
the first assault was upon property because it belonged to 
Japanese or simply because it was property. But it seems 
that the bystanders were roused to active participation -by 
their race prejudices. Immediately there was agitation on 
the part of the Japanese here and at Tokio. Ambassador 
Aoxk1 made representations to Secretary Root, and Secretary 
Root communicated with Governor Gittett. The Japanese 


government, after listening to some excited remarks.by repre- 


sentatives of the populace, exhibited its usual calmness. It is 
unfortunate that Californians, or indeed the citizens of any 
State, whether of high or low degree, should so often threaten 
the good feeling that ought to prevail between this country 
and other powers with which we have treaty relations, within 
whose jurisdiction some of our own citizens dwell, and with 
which we carry on trade. 


San Fraacisco’s Critical Condition 

But San Francisco has only too much reason to claim in- 
dulgence for anything untoward that happens just now within 
her borders. So far as can be judged from the reports that 
come East, she is about as near a state of anarchy as a city 
ean be and still keep its shops and banks open. At this 


writing she has on her hands four strikes—of telephone, . 


laundry, iron, and street;car workers. Of these the street-car 
strike has been attended ‘with Violence and rioting, which 
the city police under control of Dinan, an appointee of the 
rascally labor-union Mayor, have made slight effort to sup- 
press. Wages being already higher, and hours of labor shorter, 
than in any other city, and the work of rebuilding being 
checked by the extortionate cost of everything, the prevalent 
feeling is that the present strikes must be fought to a finish. 
The strikers will arbitrate nothing, and the opinion is held 
by conservative observers that the strikes have not really 
been contrived in the interest of wage-earners at all, but 
have been hatched by the labor-union leaders, whose municipal 
government is under indictment, as measures of industrial 
war against all public order. The State administration is 
said to be the only force that now stands between San Fran- 
cisco and anarchy. Any day—so report says—may see the 
State militia put in charge of the city. 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Nature Fakirs 

The dogtors of natural history insist that too many quacks 
are practising their profession. They want it stopped. The 
accused quacks say that they are doctors, too, and as well 


‘qualified to practise as the other professors. The conflict 


between them has been raging with especial bitterness lately 
because of the popularity and prevalence of the writings of 
adventurers in natural history, whose qualifications the regu- 
lars deny. Chief among the regulars is the venerable Joun 
Burroucnus. Of less authority, but still of eminence in the 
same group, is President Rooseve.tt. It grieves these gentle- 
men and their colleagues to have anybody print, as true, stories 
about animals and their doings which do not tally with the 
observations which they have themselves made. The in- 
tensity of Mr. Burroucus’s feelings on the subject was lately 
remarked in this paper. - Mr. Roosktve.t’s convictions about 
it have been still more recently set forth by Mr. E. B. Cuarx 


in Everybody's Magazine. Mr. CiarKk, who seems to have 
written by authority, represents Mr. Roosevett as deploring 
the propensity of sundry “nature fakirs” to piece out in their 
articles a little observation with an altogether scandalous 
proportion of imagination, and to sell and print the resulting 
composition as bona fide natural history. Into this wicked- 
ness, he says, Jack Lonvon and C.G. D. Roperts have fallen; 
but the leading practitioner of it he tinds to be W. J. Lona, 
whose iniquity he finds: to be the more insufferable and in- 
jurious because some of Mr. Lona’s books have come to be 
used as text-books in schools. It grieves Mr. Rooseve.t to 
have the innocent school children fooled by Mr. Lona’s ain’t- 
so animal yarns. Mr. Lona, thus assailed, has retorted with 
pleasant warmth, declaring that President Rooseve.t is no 
naturalist, anyhow, but a mere game-killer, who knows much 
more about dead animals than live ones. Mr. Lona certifies 
himself to be a careful and patient observer, and a veracious 
writer, and insists, Mr. R. to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that what he reports about the habits and achievements of 
animals is true, every word of it, and fit for the school chil- 
dren to accept. 


A Weakness of the Regulars 

This is far too violent a squabble for any mollycoddle lay- 
man to intervene in. The professional animal-men seem to 
have lined up with President Roosevett ‘and against the 
romanticists. Mr. Hornapay, of the Bronx Zoo, says that 
“any man who invents strange stories of animals and pub- 
lishes them for truth is a dangerous citizen” (“ undesirable 
citizen,” please, Mr. Horyvapay) and the keepers of the zoos 
in Washington, Chicago, and Cincinnati are of the same 
mind. But, after all, it is hard to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, about man or beast, and 
it is especially difficult, even with conscience enlisted, to 
tell it about beast. We believe there are some pretty suc- 
cessful fake nature-writers who practise profitably to interest 
readers without much concern for the facts of natural his- 
tory. To assail them is fair game, even though their con- 
duct may seem to their reaflers less reprehensible than it 
seems to their rivals. But where Mr. Burroucus, Mr. 
Rooseve.t, and the rest of the regulars seem apt to trip is 
in too ready -assertion that what some other nature-writer 
asserts is impossible. The whole truth about any anima! 
nobody can tell. When the results of observation have been 


recorded the rest is surmise, and generalization must always 


be more or less hazardous. The habits of various animals 
are known, but who can measure or predict the variation of 
individual animals from the observed habits of their species? 
And who can measure the mind of any living creature, but 
especially of the higher animals, and be sure that his meas- 
urement is right and includes all? The romanticists ro- 
mance, and no doubt the regulars are justified in being 
shocked by them; but the regulars have their weakness in 
their tendency to be too positive that what they have observed 
is the whole truth, and that everything outside of it is im- 
posture. 


Taller Soldiers Wanted 


Agreeable to a suggestion from the President, the height 
requirement for cadets entering West Point has been raised 
one inch. Under the old rule, sixty-three inches was the 
minimum height accepted. The new rule makes sixty-four 
inches the minimum for boys of seventeen, and sixty-five 
inches the minimum for-boys who are eighteen or older. It 
is reported that the President has long been of the opinion 
that the officers of the army, as a body, would present a 
much finer appearance and be capable of more work if they 
were bigger physically. They might look better, as a body, 
but it does not follow so readily that they could do more 
work. It is related in the current number of the Century 
Magazine that when President Lincotn met SHERIDAN at 
City Point, in the spring of 1865, he said to him: “ General 
SHERIDAN, when this peculiar war began I thought a cavalry- 
man should be at least six feet four high, but I have changed 
my mind. Five feet four will do at a pinch.” “ Sueripan,” 
says Mr. Bates, who tells the story, “ measured five feet four 
and a half.” That is not enough to get an eighteen-year-old 
boy into West Point under the new regulation. So the re- 
public has cause to be thankful that Sueripan slipped in 
when he did. ; 
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American Women at Men’s Work 


MARRIED women, of course, have always done their share of the 
world’s work. Indeed, it is open to argument whether they have 
not done more than their fair share of it. It is doubtless true that 
if upon men, as we now know them, were suddenly devolved the 
burdens of child-bearing and child-rearing, to say nothing of the 
cares of the household, families would be considerably smaller than 
they now are. It is certain that married women, who have dis- 
charged the duties of maternity, have never been “ supported” by 
men in any just sense of the word “support.” Nay, if all men, 


married and single, were to labor every hour of the day, they could 


‘not do all the work of the world. A few worthless women, married 
or single, there may be, but even they are not so much supported 
by the men of their families as by the overwork of the “ sweated ” 
women at the other end of the social ladder. From creation’s 
dawn women have performed their full quota of the world’s work; 
and usually they have not been paid for it. Unpaid work, however, 
seldom commands respect. It is the paid female worker who has 
' brought home to the public mind conyiction of woman’s worth in 
the world’s economy. The spinning and weaving done by our great- 
grandmothers and by their great-grandmothers in their respective 
homes were not reckoned as a contribution to a nation’s wealth until 
the work was transferred to factories and there organized; to 
factories, where the women who pursued a particular calling were 
remunerated according to the commercial value of their products. 
It is undoubtedly the women of the industrial class, the wage- 
earners, reckoned no longer by units, but by hundreds of thousands, 
the women whose work has been submitted to a money test, that 
have been the means of bringing about the altered attitude of 
publie opinion toward woman’s work in every sphere of life. 

From this point of view a singular interest attaches to the report 
recently issued by the Census Bureau, which sets forth.some be- 
lated statistics regarding the number of feminine wage-earners 
found by the census enumerators seven years ago in occupations 
formerly regarded as exclusively suited to men. The number of 
women, indeed, engaged -in agriculture and the rougher kinds of 
labor is small in the United States, as compared with the number 
relegated to such toil in parts of Continental Europe. Nevertheless, 
the statistics now put forward show that in 1900 there were no 
fewer than 456,000 women farmers and farm laborers in this coun- 
try; indeed, there were more of these by 118,000 than there were 
who pursued the relatively feminine occupation of dressmaking. 
It will surprise many persons who look upon the female sex as 
by comparison physically feeble to learn that there were 185 
women engaged in blacksmithing and 508 as “machinists.” In- 
deed, there were eight employed in boiler-making, than which no 
occupation imposes a greater strain upon the muscular system. 
Forty-five women were classified in 1900 as locomotive engineers 
and firemen; thirty-one as brakemen, and ten as baggagemen on 
railways. Many more were earning a livelihood as switchmen and 
flagmen, There were even six women ship-carpenters and two slate- 
roofers. Indeed, one or more women had invaded all of the 303 
occupations once monopolized by male breadwinners—except nine. 
Among the very few callings as yet exempt from feminine competi- 
tion were those of United States soldiers, marines, and sailors, mem- 
bers of city fire departments, or of the “ lineman” ‘department of 
telegraph or telephone companies. 

The data collected in 1900, and now for the first time published, 
show that of 23,485,000 women over sixteen years of age, more than 
one-fifth, or upward ‘of 4,833,000, were breadwinners, of whom 
only 1,124,000 were domestic servants. The proportion of feminine 
white wage-earners, both of whose parents were born in this coun- 
try, was less than fifteen per cent. The proportion of white women 
paid workers, one or both of whose parents were native-born, was 
thirty-seven per cent. The native white women workers, both of 
whose parents were born abroad, represented more than twenty- 
two per cent.; the white women workers who themselves were 
foreign-born, mofe than seventeen per cent.; the negro native- 
_ born’ women, twenty-two per cent. As compared with the census 

of 1880, the number of women breadwinners in 1900 had increased 
hy more than one hundred per cent., an increase which of course 
ean be only partially ascribed to the expansion of population 
during the two intervening decades. Obviously, the namber of 
occupations open to women had been augmented signally during 
the interval. There is no evidence that. the remarkable extension 
in the number of women wage-earners has been attended by any 
‘lecrease in the number of marriages, or by any mora! deterioration. 
From the view-point of the political economist, however, it is to be 
regretted that the census-takers of 1900 throw no light upon the 
proportion of women wage-earners who, on the one hand, support 
not only themselves but others, or those who, on the other hand, 
are partially indebted to men for their own support. Those who 
pertain to the latter category obviously subject the members of 
their sex belonging in the former, and also their masculine com- 
petitors, to unfair competition, and are partly responsible for the 
tendency to pay women somewhat less than men for performing 
the same kind of work. We say partly, because there is no doubt 
that a chief cause of the difference in respect of remuneration is 


their demand for high wages. 


the fact that in all States of the Union, except four, women do not 
possess the full franchise, and, therefore, are unable to make good 
at the ballot-box their claims to equal compensation for equally 
good work. 

As has often been pointed out by advocates of woman suffrage, 
no one needs all the powers of the fullest citizenship more urgently 
than does the wage-earning woman. It is unquestionably true 
that the wages paid to any body of working-people are determined 
by: the political influence of the body of workers in question. 
Printers, for example, by their intelligence, their powerful organiza- 
tion, their solidarity and habit of collective action, have managed 
to keep up their wages in spite of the invasion of their domain by 
new and improved machinery. If, however, by some untoward fate, 
the printers should suddenly find themselves disfranchised, placed 
in a position wherein their members found themselves politically 
inferior to the members of other trades, no efforts of their own, 
in the absence of complete enfranchisement, could restore to them 
the standing in the esteem of their fellow craftsmen and the public 
at large which they now enjoy, and which materially reinforces 
In the garment-making trades, on 
the other hand, the presence of a large body of the disfranchised, 
of the weak, the young, and the unintelligent, undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the economic disabilities of these crafts. Custom, 
habit, tradition, the public esteem in which the people performing 
certain kinds of labor are held, help to determine the price of 
that labor, and no disfranchised class of workers can permanently 
hold its own in competition with enfranchised rivals. The lack of 
the ballot places the wage-earning woman at a serious disadvantage, 
as compared with her enfranchised fellow working-man in the same 
vocation. By the impairment of her standing in the community, 
the general rating of her value as a human being, and, conse- 
quently, as a worker, is lowered. As things are now, in order to be 
rated as valuable as is an efficient man in the-field of her earnings, 
she must show herself not merely no less efficient than he, but 
more efficient. She must be steadier, or more trustworthy, or 
more skilled, or cheaper than he, in order to have the same chance 
of employment at a given rate. Thus, when women are accused 
of lowering wages in certain callings, they may justly reply that it 
is only by conceding something from the pay which they deserve 
and would gladly claim, that they can hold their own in the labor 
market, subjected, as at present they are, to the disability of dis- 
franchisement. 

Men workers are beginning in these days to discover, however, 
that it is by no means beneficial to them that their women fellow 
craftsmen should labor under such a disability. Experience has 
taught them that it is fatal for any body of workers to have forever 
hanging from the fringes of its skirts other bodies occupying a 
level just below its own; for this state of things means continual 
pressure downward; an additional obstruction to be overcome in 
the struggle to maintain reasonable rates of wages. Hence, within 
the last two generations there has been a complete revolution in the 
attitude of labor-unions toward the women working in their trades. 
Forty years ago women might have knocked in vain at the doors 
of the most enlightened labor-unions, whereas to-day, not only in 
England, but in the United States and France, the federations of 


_ labor keep in the field paid organizers whose duty it is to enroll in 


the unions as many women workers as poasible. Working-men, in 
a word, have come to learn that women are in the field of industry 
to stay, and now, also, they realize that there cannot be two stand- 
ards of work and wages, one masculine, the other feminine, for any 
trade without constant menace to the highest standard. Hence 
their willingness, if not eagerness—as yet male school-teachers are 
not eager, but logically they should be—to place women coworkers 
on the same industrial level with themselves in order that all may 
pull together in the effort to bring about reasonable conditions of 
life. 


The Retreat 


THERE are a great many waye of dividing folk into two classes. 
There was once ‘a learned old man who used to say he always 
divided people into those who were bullied by their temperaments 
and those who bullied their temperaments. They may quite easily 
be distinguished as those who live with things and those who live 
with ideas. Mr. A. C. Benson says he divides them into those 
who, when they are walking alone along a country road and see a 
crowd of people in a field all looking toward the central point with 
their backs turned, would rush up and look too, and those who 
would hurriedly turn away and go in an opposite direction; in 
short, into those who love a crowd and those who love solitude. 
Still another classification is to divide folk into those who know 
themselves, and those who have but the dimmest or most distorted 
reflection of themselves in their own minds. All these fundamental 
distinctions depend upon the sclicitude and care that are lavished 
upon the retreat,—the place whereinto no one enters, where they live 


alone, and meet and get acquainted with their own souls. The folk 


who get acquainted with themselves are the same ones who bully 
their temperaments, who know the superlative value of ideas and 
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the comparative uselessness of things, who are free of idle curiosity 
and aimless gregariousness; who have, indeed, so ordered the re- 
treat that it is a possible and pleasant place to dwell in. 

It was the incomparable emperor himself, the best of all authori- 
ties, who told us that to rush about seeking a retreat in the moun- 


tains, in country-houses, and by the seashore was the mark of the 


commonest men, and that it was always in our power to retreat 
within ourselves; for nowhere, either with more quiet or more free- 
dom from care, does a man retire than into his own soul, par- 
ticularly when he has within him such thoughts as bring him tran- 
quillity. “ And I affirm,” says the great one, “ that tranquillity is 
nothing else than the good ordering of the mind.” The beginning 
of knowing ourselves, especially if we begin late in life, is like to 
be a painful process; if, by happy hazard, we escape meeting a 
sinful person, we are still very apt to meet a vain or an egotistical 
person or a flippant pleasure-seeker, and none such are good for 
the close intimacies of constant communion. Those religious faiths 
that taught self-examination and confession as a part of practice 
had this element of good, that they aimed at introducing a man to 
himself; and any sincere and sinful person could procure the ac- 
quaintance, could learn to make the retreat into- himself not only 
a possible and bearable matter, but ultimately what it was in- 
tended to be, a refuge from the casualties and storms of life. 
There one may take stock of one’s capacities and choose what to 
develop, sift one’s interest, and know which to pursue in order to 
gain the tranquillity which in the great Emperor seemed to be 
unshakable. There one grows to understand that by the multi- 
plicity of our perceptions are our feelings and relations enlarged. 
There is no harm in having an absorbed interest in bonnets, but if 
one adds thereto an absorbed interest in the courses of the stars one 
gains a certain peacefulness of disposition which bonnets, un- 
attended, cannot give. It may seem a non sequitur, but in reality 
a knowledge of flowers and their ways and habits, a sincere love 
of their beauty, will do more than sermons to control a high temper; 
a knowledge of poetry banishes fear, and a taste for metaphysics 
endows us with tolerance. ° To meet ourselves alone and to get 
acquainted is to take stock of our perceptions and interests, and to 
enlarge and improve them in whatever way we find necessary to 
make ourselves agreeable and improving companions. To find that 
a large part of our unconscious mental energy is spent in idle 
wishing for money or fame or accessories is a grievous matter, for 
we are well aware that a time will come when to have owned 
Lambeth Palace or to have walked past it daily will be one and 
the same thing, and that the only matter of maqam will be’ the 
kind of-a spirit that owned or walked. 

“ Behold,” says MONTAIGNE, “ what it is to choose treasures well; 
to hide them in a place where no man may enter, and which can- 
not be betraied but’ by ourselves; altogether one’s own, and wholly 
free, wherein we may hoard up and stablish our true liberty, there 
to discourse and meditate and laugh ... having a mind moving 
and turning in itself; it may keep itself companie ; it hath where- 
with to offend and defend, wherewith to receive and wherewith 
to give.” 

The refuge has two dangers, mone the less; the danger’ of being a 
place for idleness, and the danger of unfitting us for our fuller life 


with men. That is no golitude which is given to idle dreams of — 


what we might be among men but are not; the kind of dreaming 
which ends in dreary, blank despair because we cannot stand the 
comparison between the dream and the reality. That points to an 


‘aequaintance with ourselves as futile and insincere as the most 


superficial of outside relations, where we indulge in air-castles 
founded upon no firm basis of actual truth. We must face ourselves 
as we are before we can add one jot to our spiritual stature. That 
solitude, too, has dangers which lead us to shun men. Out of 
a full and wholesome knowledge of ourselves must grow deeper and 
stronger relations to other men. No one of this day had a fuller 
solitude, a safer and happier refuge, than WALT WHITMAN, and no 
one has recorded profounder feelings for his kind and truer nearness 
to all other men. It would almost seem that no two people can 
stand near each other without hurt unless the ideal stand be- 
tween, unless they emerge enriched and uplifted from the retreat. 


Personal and Pertinent 


How do some lawyers practise law? One of a class is now doing 
time on Blackwells Island, and without him especially in mind, but 
dealing with his kind, a little tale that was told on the day of 
his troubled journey to prison will throw some light on some 
lawyers whom the courts permit to practise. A distinguished mem- 
ber of the profession of the right kind was journeying from New 
York to Albany to argue a case before the Court of Appeals. Ac- 
cording to the fashion of his antique day, he wore on his bosom 
a diamond of the kind known to the world as a “ headlight.” As 
he slept peacefully in his chair in the car, a man stumbled upon 
him. When he reached Albany his pin was gone. He was an 
eloquent advocate, and had often been retained by the lawyers: of 
the slums to defend high-paying criminals, and he had become wise. 


made wise, the circumstances of the case, adding: “If you consult 
our friends and , perhaps they may throw light on the 
matter.” In a few days after 1ounding up their clients, and 
returned the “ headlight.” 


Mrs. McKINniey, to whom Death came, a welcome visitor, on 
May 26, lived many years in Washington, the best of them 
being passed in happy obscurity as the wife of a Representa- 
tive in Congress; especially happy were they when WILLIAM Mc- 
KINLEY was a rising gran, when he was gaining his place. Her 
life was a physical illustration of the difference between anticipa- 
tion and realization. In those early days at the Ebbitt House 
the two were members of a little circle of people, political and 
military—for the Ebbitt House was always the abode of army and 
navy officers who were visiting the capital—and their days seemed 
very bright to their friends and to themselves. Mrs. McKINLey 
was a pretty woman then, and of quiet tastes, She sometimes went 
up to the Capitol at the close of a day to walk back with her 
husband. The social antics of Washington had no especial pleasure 
for her. She was content with the hotel life, or that part of it 
which was hers, and she never gave any sign of being deceived, 
with the others, by the social imitations which taint the real life 
of Washington hotels with small comedy. Of course she joined 
with the other women in being “at home” on the hotel’s “ day,” 
but she gave no sign of being impressed with the solemn im- 
portance of the funny function. She was as wholesome and serene 
as she was, probably, at Canton when WILLIAM was practising 
at the business of lawyer. As he rose in importance, she fell off 
in health, and when the husband had attained distinction, she 
was a hopeless invalid. Then she sometimes awoke to the sup- 
posed demands upon her, and sought to play the part that she 
remembered, in a dim way, to have been assumed by the wives 
of political personages when she was a quiet and happy domestic 
boarder at an American hotel. She made her effort bravely, but she 
suffered sadly for it, but her husband never seemed to know that 
she was not braving it with the best. His devotion to her through 
the long years that followed has been part of the best-known 
current history of our day. As he rose higher in public life she 
continued to decline, and for five years at the last she was de- 
prived of his affectionate solicitude and attention. 


UnITep States Circvuit-JupGe WALLACE had a good many people 
at his dinner, and he was worthy of the occasion of the good-bye 
to the judge and of the welcomé back to the bar. He is a lawyer 
of what men are inclined to call the “old school,” the members of 
which may be found among the best of our modern, and even 
among our youngest, lawyers. This means that they regard their 
profession as owing a high duty to society and to the state; that 
they reverence the law, seek justice, and live cleanly lives. The 
reading of their profession brings them among the books of govern- 
ment, of history, of the lives of men who have built up the rules 
which embody the principles of civil liberty, and gives their minds 
a flavor of varied learning. Their respect for the law, for their 
own positions as the interpreters, the administrators, and the 
defenders of the law, makes them jealous for the independence of 
the judiciary, and Judge WaALLAcE has earned much repute and 
honor that will be very sweet to him through all his life, by 
reason of the integrity and courage with which he has guarded the 
shrine of which he has, for many years, been one of the high 
priests. The executive power has had no terrors for him, nor has 
the legislative power, nor has any power held command over him, 
to sway him one way or the other, except the power of the law. 

For the rest, he is an agreeable man who has a wide interest in 
those acts which employ men’s minds and in men themselves. He 
has a pleasant home in Syracuse, with amiable neighbors, among 
whom have been some of the most eminent lawyers of the State. 
He was appointed when Mr. CONKLING was a chief power in the 
State, and probably on his recommendation or with his august 
assent. At any rate, he has not been CoNKLING’S, or any Presi- 
dent’s, or any party’s, or anybody’s judge, but he has conducted 
his court as an honest judge should, with full intent to administer 
the law, and with due courtesy. It is said of him by one of his 
friends that he intended on his retirement from the bench to 
live the pleasures of the traveller, and, in advance of the time, and 
perhaps to try on the proposed new activity, he took a cruise 
among our Southern waters. Jt was enough. The living was too 
difficult. The busy judge found that his mind was too active for 
idling among the purple isles and dabbling in the azure seas, 
and a tempting offer of a partnership opened his eyes to the 
pleasing fact that he was not too old to continue to obey the be- 
hests of his stern mistress, the law. The firm of which he is to 
be the head is older than the judge himself will ever be, and it has 
recently been sadly weakened by the quickly succeeding deaths of 
three partners. It is the firm one of whose heads old lawyers will 
remember as HrraAM BARNEY, a strong political leader, and once 
Collector of the Port of New York, but better remembered, much 
better, is Wit1AM ALLEN BUTLER, a distinguished, as he was an 
able, lawyer, but known of the multitdde as the author of “ Noth- 


He wrote to his son, afterwards a judge, but who was then being , ing to Wear.” 
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Correspondence 


LITERARY COMPARISONS 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—When those in authority utter verdicts, it doubtless be- 
hooves those in the lower ranks of life and knowledge to keep vio- 
lently silent, and yet there are instances when to do so requires 
more than human self-suppression. The learned English ambassador 
who is with us has not in the least sniffed the air and called us 
barbarians as did MATrHew ARNOLD, nor has he shrugized his 
shoulders at us as did Mr. Yeats; but he has gravely asked us 
about our poets, and the New York Sunday Jimes for May 5 
has brought forth an alarming budget of authorities to 
emphasize the truly American attitude, and to tell Mr. Bryce 
that if his land has boasted BrowNinG, SwinsurNe, TENNYSON, 
Watson, Francis Tnompsén, and WILLIAM BUTLER 
YEATS, we have had all sorts of TuomMAses, Browns, ROBINSONS, 
and so on, who are just as good. “ What,” says the greatest 
American authority—* what better sustained poem have we had 
for thirty years past than AMELIE Rives’s “ Seléné.” We are in 
no position to dispute with our elders and betters, but, standing 
under correction and in utmost humility of spirit, we should like 
to make ‘a very low bow and say that we, in our rashness and 
ignorance, would suggest that “ Tristram of Lyoncsse,” published 
in 1882, and therefore within the thirty years, was a better sus- 
tained poem. 

We are told that Mr. Georck E. Woopperry has his best years 
ahead of him, and are led to believe that he may at any moment 
blaze forth and extinguish Browninc. But if the biographical 
dictionaries speak the truth, Mr. Woopperry is past the half- 
century mark—an age when the poet usually dies in men, and 
leaves a more discursive and philosophical temper of mind tlian 
suits the ecstatic rapture of poetry... It is an age at which Mr. 
BrRowNING had “Men and Women,” “'The Dramatic Lyrics,” 
“Dramatic Romances,” “ Dramatis Person,” and a part of the 
“Ring and the Book,” therefore the best of his work, behind him. 

We hear from another:authority that a play called “ The Three of 
Us” has given hearts and diamonds to MArtowe, WessTER, 
SHAKESPEARE, GOETHE, SCHILLER, and the rest, and beaten them 
easily. We, who have never heard or seen the new wonder, who 
had never even heard of it until we met this amazing announce- 
ment, can but put our hands over our mouths and say, like Jos, 
“ Behold I am vile; how shall I answer thee!” 

Another authority tells us that Mr. ALpricn possessed a poetic 
vein as authentic as that of Mr. SwinpurNne. But what has that 
to do with the case? A pebble is as authentic a piece of earth 
as a rocky mountain, and an andiron is as authentic in its 


brightness as a star, and an ink-pool‘is as authentically black as. 


a midnight sky, but why draw comparisons? What does it mean? 
That Mr. ALDRICH was a great and a stirring influence like Swin- 
BURNE? Perhaps; but if so, the pebble is every whit as good as 
the mountain, and the andiron as the star, and the ink-pot as the 
midnight sky. Perhaps one thing is just as good as another, any- 
how, and that is what we. are led to believe by the publication 
of such interviews as these. “It is all good,” as a jovial stable- 
hoy used to say when clearing out the stable was particularly 
onerous—* it’s all good if you happen to like it.” 

This attitude would doubtless have pleased our one great writer 
of original impulse and force who theoretically believed in liking 
what Mr. Kripiine called “ the whole blooming show.” Although 
when it came to literature our poet flung consistency and theory 
to the winds and said, “Do you call that perpetual, pistareen, 
paste-pot work American art, American drama, taste, verse?” ‘“‘ The 
Three of Us,” however, had not yet been published, nor had 
AMELIE Rives’s “ Seléné.” What our great, brave poet yearned 
for was the breath recuperative of sane, heroic life, and a new- 
founded literature, not to amuse or divert or kill time with, not 
merely to reflect existing surfaces, or pander to the taste of 
ignorance and nonchalance, but a literature “ underlying life, re- 
ligious consistent with science, handling the elements and forces 
with competent power, teaching and training men—and, as per- 


haps the most precious of its results, achieving the redemption 


of woman out of those incredible holds and webs of silliness, 
millinery, and every kind of dyspeptic depletion.” 

Perhaps “Seléné” and “ 'The Three of Us” will do this. Who 
ean say? If Seléné seemed to some a rather ill-dieciplined little 
Virginia girl who talked back to her elders and flirted with what- 
ever came along in masculine attire, and that the nicest thing 
in the whole book was a crown made out of jonquils and stars— 
at any rate, an excellent reform in millinery—that must have 
leven some personal flaw in the reader. The great literature, ac- 
cording to the authorities, is with us. The English ambassador 
need not ask us who are our poets who are stirring up our 
learts, or if our hearts are stirred at all. He has been answered— 


A MELIE Rives and Mr. Woopperry are stirring our hearts. So 
is “ The Three of Us.” Hold your breath, Mr. Bryce, and await the 


heroic results. 


We are, sir, 
Divers READERS. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The publication from time to time of specimen mistakes in 
English and of the grotesque expressions so often found in college 
entrance papers leads many people, very naturally, to the con- 
clusion that secondary training must be lamentably wanting in the 
prime essentials of the uses of our own language. In fact, in a 
recent issue of Harper’s Weckly, extracts are given from “A Re- 
port on the Examinations for Admission to Harvard College,” with 
the comment that the secret is out, “* Prep.’ School is the place!” 
Now the really amusing part of this is the statement also in the 
article in question. that “ most young men who apply for employ- 
ment as reporters or editors are graduates of colleges or universi- 
ties, ete.” One may very pertinently ask, it strikes me, “ How in 
the world were such wretchedly prepared candidates ever allowed 
to enter college, when offering such a “ Martyrdom of English,” and 
still further, “ How is the fact to be reconciled that after such 
entrance a period of four years’ training, in most cases, has been 
bestowed on the youth by the college or university with such 
results?” 

This is only one of the variations that one may play on this 
theme. There are two others which to-day stand out most 
emphatically as one considers this all-important problem. The 
first is the “ Cramming” gystem now so generally and so gener- 
ously employed by those who are able to afford the expense. I be- 
lieve that the multiplication of cramming schools, existing for the 
most part during the summer months, is largely responsible for 
neglect of the very things most needed in our boys. 

The mere faet of getting into college, often by scarcely the 
slightest margin, does not imply that a lad is able to handle the 
fundamentals of his own language to the satisfaction of any one, 
himself included. One sometimes is forced to believe that require- 
ments in spelling, handwriting, reading aloud, and expression 
should be among the very first requirements for admission to a 
college or university. These, with a proper modicum of Latin and 
in some cases Greek in homeopathic doses, would, in my opinion, do 
away with such exhibitions as the one recorded in “ Extracts from 
college papers.” 

There is little use, it would seem, in universities or anywhere 
else, of course in drama, anthropology, horseshoeing, fine arts 
or what not, unless we can get away from the rightful charge 
that we do not even know how to spell or form a readable English 
sentence. 

The second variation harks back to the days before Secondary 
School life begins. ; 

So much is heard of the wonde?s of the kindergarten, and so 
potent are the forces of the governess, that one is astonished to find 
so unfinished a prodyct as the youth of twelve years or so nowadays 
proves to be. Surely something is lacking when possibly a little 
glibly spoken German or French represents the intellectual train- 
ing in so many cases. I suspect that in many countries, especially 
in England, they do these things better than we do, during these 
invaluable years of our children. 

A plea for the consistent tcaching of children before they are 
twelve in the rudiments of their much-abused language is never 
out of place. No one, I fancy, ean be held responsible for neglect 
of proper rudimentary training except parents themselves. 

The watchful care for the health and the happiness of children 
may well be extended to a proper supervision of their early intel- 
lectual progress, thus doing away with the present-day careless- 
ness in this respect. 

No doubt, sometime, the royal road to the solution of the 
“English” problem will be found. Meantime, however, it is the 
duty, manifestly, of all of us, whether we be parents, schools, col- 
leges or universities, to take our proper share of responsibility, and 
of blame too, and to lend our earnest help towards solving the 
matifold difficulties of the problem. 

I am sir, 
WILLIAM BEACH OLMSTED, 
Head Master Pomfret School. 


HELPING THE MONEY-MARKET 


Cuicaco, Iw., April 13, 1007. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—Referring to your editorial in the WeeKktry of April 13, 
1907, relative to the relief of Wall Street by “The money that 
Mr. Qortelyou has poured into the market naturally belonging 
there,” will you please inform “Constant Reader” if the “aid” 
a to would have been necessary if the holders of the 
stocks had owned them; I mean, furnished the cash for their full 
value? I am, sir, 
CONSTANT READER. 


It is, of course, not true that speculators on margins were the 
only, or perhaps chief, beneficiaries of the increase by Mr. 
Cortelyou, from government holdings, of the loanable funds of the 
hanks The speculators increased the demand for money, but it 
is alsé true that if the money which had accumulated in the 
Treasury, by reason of our laws, had returned, after being used 
for the payment of certain public dues, into circulation, the crisis 
would have been postponed, perhaps prevented. At any rate, the 
government would not have been forced to be a party to the tribula- 
tions of Wall Street. It is this necessity that the government is 
thus compelled to interfere, from time to time, in the money-market, 
that the Weexty intended to regret in the editorial comment in 
question.—EDITOR. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


NorFrotk, Va., May 24, 1907. 
T is amusing to observe how many seemingly intelligent per- 
sons recently returned from Virginia give themselves the air 
of the acknowledged wit as they talk about the “ Jamestown 
Imposition.” The phrase has such an engaging tang that it 
tickles the tongue of the speaker and the ear of the hearer, 
makes each of them feel that hé is the real, thorough expert in that 
sort of thing, a true connoisseur in world’s fairs, a trifle surfeited 
and blasé perhaps, but still the possessor of nice taste and impec- 
cable judgment. 

The trifling fact that the phrase is unjust and slanderous need 
not deter any smart person from using it. Especially when one 
considers that in the early days of the Exposition there were certain 
just causes of complaint, which even now have not been altogether 
removed, though there has been great improvement and the show 
will soon be complete. But as for “ Imposition “—* a trick or de- 
ception; a fraud; an imposture,” as the dictionary defines the word 
—that is a ludicrous term’ to apply to the attractive Exposition at 
the mouth of the James River. 

The governors of the Jamestown Exposition had an opportunity 
to make a record by completing the show on time. No other ha- 
tional exposition in America has ever been quite ready for the 
public on the date appointed. The great Chicago World’s Fair, 
commemorating the four-hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
Columbus, was first postponed from 1892 to 1893—a full year— 
and then opened about a month after the revised date. The Buffalo 
and St. Louis expositions were likewise tardy. 

So there is really no cause for wonder that the governors of 
the Jamestown Exposition failed to break the long, unfortunate 
record. They did 
open the show on 


have no jurisdiction. Remedial means are being applied now as a 
result of the incessant demands of the army authorities. The very 
officers who were loudest in their denunciation of the conditions 
that prevailed a fortnight ago now express their belief that the 
neighborhood of the Exposition will remain as healthy as the Ex- 
position territory itself. And the sanitary condition of the Fair 
grounds is pronounced perfect by competent and unprejudiced 
authorities. 

To compare the state of the Exposition to-day with what it was 
at the time of the opening is enough to reassure the visitor that 
all will soon be complete; the last brick laid in the last building, 
the very latest exhibit temptingly displayed, the final touches put 
on every bit of roadway and greensward. Of course. the Godspeed 
and Susan Constant piers, with Discovery Landing between them, 
will still be unfinished, still a blot on the landscape. 

But these great commemorative piers are national work, over 
which the governors of the Jamestown Exposition have no more 
control than they have of the tides. They are being built. by 
Federal mechanics, governed by Federal engineers, and it is the 
material *for them, in unsightly freight-cars and ugly heaps, that 
makes an eyesore of the sea approach to the Exposition which 
should have. been the most beautiful. 

And the matter of tardiness in building the piers leads naturally 
to a view of the first cause of all the delay—the dilatory policy of 
Congress. When the project was first mooted a decade ago by the 
late General Fitzhugh Lee, the plan was to commemorate the first 
landing of white settlers on American soil by an exposition on a 
modest scale. Year by year the scope of the celebration grew until 
the burden of financial support became too heavy for the State of 

Virginia, which has 


always been more . 


April 26, the day 
designated by Con- 
gress, but it is a la- 
mentable fact that not 
three-quarters of the 
buildings or the ex- 
hibits were completely 
prepared for exhibi- 
tion by that date. 
There has been so 
much criticism and 
insinuation of late 
directed against the 
management of the 
Fair that the story of 
the Exposition shall 
be herewith impar- 
tially set forth, with 
particular reference 
to the causes of de- 
lay and to the fright- 
ful menace to health 
and success in the 


illustrious than rich. 

The State of Vir- 
ginia nevertheless ap- 
propriated $350,000 
for the enterprise, the 
Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion Company sold 
$750,000 worth of its 
$1,000,000 capital 
stock, and the na- 
tional government 
contributed $1,250,- 
000. But this was 
not enough, and last 


made to the govern- 
ment for a _ loan - of 
$1,000,000, to be 
secured by a lien on 
the gate receipts and 
concessions. It was 
the delay in obtain- 
ing this loan that was 


conditions prevailing 
in the outlying dis- 
trict over which the 
Exposition authorities 


The Condition of the 
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New York State Building 
when the Exposition was formally opened 


primarily responsible 
for the unfinished 
state of the Exposi- 
‘ tion on the opening 
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BACKYARD VIEWS IN THE MENACING PINE BEACH SETTLEMEN T, JUST OUTSIDE THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


A House in which a Sick 
Man lives over a Cesspool 


day. According to Virginians who visited Washington last winter, 
Speaker Cannon vowed that only~over his dead body would Con- 
gress appropriate more money for Jamestown. There was a long- 
continued deadlock. Senators Daniel and Martin had to force the 
appropriation by including it in the Emergency and Deficiency bill, 
and it was only the impossibility of defeating the Jamestown 
appropriation without ruining the entire bill that induced Speaker 
Cannon to consent to the appropriation. During the wrangle much 
valuable time was lost, and it was only three months ago that the 
governors of the Jamestown Exposition Company were able to get 
hold of the loan. 

They were now in the midst of their troubles, instead of 
emerging from them, for they were delayed not only by the most 
stormy and backward spring that Virginia has seen in many years, 
but by numerous strikes among the mechanics and laborers—to say 
nothing of the awful inertia which overwhelms every man who 
tries to do any kind of work in the South. 

If only the opening could have been deferred until June, 
the army of 5000 workmen would have had everything in 
place. But postponement was impossible. The date of the 
opening, April 26, was unalterably fixed by act of Congress; 
the National Government had issued its invitations to the 
governments of Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Japan, ete., to send their navies to Hampton Roads for that par- 
ticular occasion. It was absolutely impossible to secure one day’s 
delay. An unprejudiced observer cannot but .admire the courage 
and persistence and good humor with which the Virginians have 
encountered all the obstacles in their way, and made the best of a 
trying situation. 

In spite of all these drawbacks the governors were able to pre- 
sent to the public an Exposition nearly three-quarters finished on 
the scheduled opening day. In the four weeks that have since 
elapsed much hard and effective work has been done. 


Practically all of the buildings are finished—the chief excep-_ 


An open Cesspool under a Fruit- 
dak within Twenty Feet of a Well 


The Conditions which Confronted the County Sanitary Officials when 
they finally undertook to Clean up the Exposition Neighborhood 


tions being the Art Gallery, the Georgia Building, and, curiou:ly 
enough, the New York State Building. It was rather amusing to 
a New-Yorker who has read in the publications of his beloved 
native State so much free criticism of the backwardness of the 
Exposition at present, to find the New York Building very far 
from completion. Perhaps some day these cheerful critics may 
present the excuses for the building’s unfinished state. In the 
mean time the impartial observer, looking upon the New York 
Building, and listening to the New York ululations, is constrained 
to new and sad reflections upon him who sees not the beam in his 
own eye while still trying to pluck the mote out of his brother's 
eye. 

"The governors of the Exposition declare, with great confidence, 
that the entire installation, with the exception of the government 
pier and the Negro Building, will be in complete working order by 
June 10, Georgia Day, when President Roosevelt will again visit 
the scene. To this observer it seems far more likely that the 
whole show will be in order by the end of .June, no longer needing 
an apologist,-but fit to take its place among the best expositions 
of recent years. 

But the governors must be ever ready with the spur. The labor 
problem in the South consists very largely in the business of keep- 
ing the black man and brother awake and on the job. For example: 
there was this morning in Raleigh Court, one of the divisions of 
the Exposition, a congestion of vehicles which left only a narrow 
passage clear for traffic. In this space two high-wheeled, small- 
bodied carts, each drawn by a mule and driven by a negro, came 
head to head. Neither could advance until one or the other gave 
way. Each one refused to budge. This dialogue followed: 

“Git oaut mah way!” 

“ No-o-0-o! You git oaut mah way!” 

“No, ah won't.” 

“ Yais, you will.” 


“Won’t, neider. Whah you-b’long?” 


One of the Mushroom Structures in Pine 
Beach on the Edge of a Lake of Rain-water 


WHERE THE DANGER OF POLLUTED WATER AND BAD SURFACE DRAINAGE MENACED EXPOSITION VISITORS 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


* Jamestown ('on- 


TWO WAYS OF DISPOSING OF REFUSE 


1. The chief danger 
expected is malaria, 
which exists in a 


“Hult! Jamestown 
In-struction Comp'ny, 
yo: mean.” 

No-o-o-0! Con- 
struction Comp’ny!” 

“ In-struction Com- 
pny.” 

* Con-struction—” 

For all I _ know, 
those negroes are at it 
vet. The title of the 
company was a choice 
toy for them. They 
tossed the word -back 
and forth. The black 
teamsters on the 
other carts, trucks, 
and wagons grinned 
and chuckled as the 
debate went on. Mean- 
time the work of the 
Jamestown Construc- 
tion—or is it. IJn- 
struction, after all?— 
Comp’ny was duly de- 
layed. Seores of in- 
stanees like this al- 


Comp'ny.” 


malignant form, and 
is always contracte: 
through mosquitoes. 
The most extreme 
means.must be taken 
to guard against 
them. No one must 
sleep without having 
a mosquito bar care. 
fully adjusted, and 
any soldier violating 
this rule must le 
brought to trial le. 
fore a summary court. 
Not every mosquito is 
infected, so that most 
of the bites are harm. 
less, but it must lhe 
remembered that the 
disease is of slow 
growth, and that it 
may be two weeks or 
much longer after 
being bitten by an in- 
fected mosquito  be- 
fore symptoms de- 


most seemed to justi- 
fy the yearnings 
heard in certain quar- 
ters for the Man with 


‘Two Negroes sleepily dawdling over the Task of an Army 


velop, and in_ thie 
mean time the man is 
a source of great 
danger to his com- 
> rades, some of whom 


a Club. 
It is difficult to be might lose health or 
temperate in speech life from malaria con- 
when considers : | tracted from him. 
the dreadfully unsani- £ 2. Typhoid fever is 
tary conditions that always present in this ‘ 
preyailed until a few region, and is gener- e 
days ago among the ally contracted by eat- 
two thousand ing or drinking un- 
habitants of the little cooked foods which ri 
town of Pine Beach, are infected by pol- c 
which within a few luted water, but may q 
wéeks this spring ‘also be infected by | 
-@rew mushroomlike flies, which carry it s 
just outside of the from the discharges of c 
Exposition grounds. the sick. In the early 
All sorts of Coney stages or in walking t 
Island shows, mining- cases, and during con- gy 
town saloons, and valescence, men fre- n 
eoncert halls and quently spread _ tlie 
queer little shops and disease broadcast, so a 
stores, such as one that all open cesspools oO 
would expect to find and drains must be n 
in the wild and woolly considered highly 8) 
West, are thickly clus- dangerous. e 
tered over a little 3. The drinking b 
more than a square water is considered b 
safe at this time, but 


mile of territory be- 
it is not known how 


tween the main 
entrance to the Ex- The successful Crematory Pit used by the Military Regiments long that this will 
position and the Pine continue. It is there- 
Beach pier. Here a fore ordered that all k 
horrible state of affairs arose. The people had neither water the drinking water be boiled either in camp boilers or by the d 
supply nor sewerage facilities. The result was that the most Forbes-Waterhouse boiler. If the latter is used, it must be it 
primitive devices for disposing of garbage and all sorts of waste managed by a reliable, carefully instructed soldier. 
material were maintained side by side with shallow wells haatil ~ 4, The most extreme care must be taken to keep’ flies from the ay 
driven in the light sandy soil. As long ago as last fall these condi- — food, particularly after it is cooked. These insects may come from W 
tions began to bring results in the shape of attacks of malaria considerable distances, and as there are numerous unsanitary open W 
upon the unhappy people of Pine Beach. During the winter a cesspools in the vicinity outside the camp, they must be looked 0. 
suspension of malaria activity took place, hut with the first warmth upon as highly dangerous. Food receptacles, kitchens, and, if U 
of spring the mosquitoes reappeared and began to spread the germs. practicable, dining tents must be carefully screened. tl 
Inasmuch as a regiment each of United States infantry, eavalry, 5. All foods purchased in the vicinity and not supplied by the it 
and artillery is quartered in close proximity to the Pine Beach Commissary Department must, as far as practicable, be carefully t] 
settlement, Major-General F. D. Grant, in command of the camp, investigated as to their source, particular attention being paid to p 
issued an order early in April giving these directions: milk, which frequently carries typhoid in hot weather. Fruits and | bi 
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The Camp of the United States Regulars at the th 
Exposition—a fine Example of Sanitary Supervision it 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A middle-aged woman with 


chalky cheeks and _ bluish- 
gray lips approached the in- 


* she pleaded, her 
teeth chattering as she spoke ; 
“ doctor, won't you come in 
and see my husband. He has 
malaria.” 

“You're having a malarial 
chill yourself right now,” the 
doctor answered. 

“Oh, | know,” the woman 
answered, “but my husband 
isn’t able to get out of bed.” 

The doctor and the visitor 
went in together. The hus- 
band’s bedroom was next to 
the Kitchen of one of the 
hotels built to accommodate 
visitors to the- Exposition. 
He was proprietor of the res- 
taurant part of the hotel. 
Under the kitchen and the 
mfin’s bedroom was an open 
cesspool, which extended 
within fifteen feet of a new 


and shallow well, from which 
presently water: would be 
drawn for drinking and 
cooking. The husband was 
shivering, pale, gray-lipped, 
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The Jamestown Exposition at its Best—the Promenade before the State Buildings 


vegetables, eaten raw, should first be carefully washed and with 
extra care, preferably in water which has been boiled. 

6. To guard against ptomaine poisoning which is ‘apt to occur in 
camp conditions in hot weather, it is directed that no hashes or 
other meat mixtures be made except immediately before use. Any 
cooked meats kept over from meal to meal must be kept in small 
quantities on ice. Extra care must be taken to detect the least 
tainting of meats, and even suspicious foods must be discarded. 
Stale fruits are particularly harmful: Milk should never be aé- 
cepted if delivered warm. 

This writer visited Pine Beach a few days ago and saw things 
that frightened him. In a sandy field dotted with scrubby under- 
growth truckmen were dumping great loads of kitchen garbage, 
meat and vegetable cans, stable refuse, and other decomposing 
stuffs. Swarms of flies were Lattening on the messes and flying 
about. Less than one hundred yards away—within easy distance 
of typhoid infection by flies—were three hotels calculated to accom- 
modate two hundred persons. In the midst of the danger heaps, 
sitting on old soap-boxes and sheltered from the cold breeze by 
empty hogsheads, were a slouchy young negro and an infirm aged 
black man. They were crouching over a tiny fire of chips and 
boughs, warming their hands. 

“What are you doing here, Uncle?” I asked. 

“ Des makin’ a fiah, suh,” the aged one replied, touching his cap. 

“ What’s the fire for?” 

“ Lawd, I dun’ no’, suh,” said the old man, 
keep a fiah bu’ nin’ hyeh fer 
de garbage, an’ I’m keepin’ 
it—da’s all.” 


“ Dee tole me tuh 


racked with pain—a _ typical 
case of malaria. The doctor 
did what was possible for 
him, and later urged the pro- 
prietor of the inn to make 
other arrangements for 
water and sewerage. In another building a quarter of a mile away 
the inspector and the visitor found an open cesspool under a 
fruit shop and within twenty feet of a well. Near by a man was 
squatting, driving nails in a plank. 

“ Cesspool?” he mumbled through a mouthful of nails. “ Cer- 
tainly. Right here, behind me. Naw, it don’t do no harm.” 

By way of commentary on this, a swarm of germ-carrying flies 
was buzzing between the cesspool and the fruit shop. 

It is a great pleasute to be able to report that the town of Pine 
Beach is now being overhauled by competent sanitary. officers. 
The early neglect came from the fact that this compact little city, 
containing not only the buildings already described, but also half 
a dozen large hotels calculated to shelter thousands of exhibition 
visitors, suddenly sprang into existence in the truck-farming lands 
of Norfolk County. The Board of Supervisors of the county, un- 
accustomed to big municipal problems, calmly slept over their duty 
in spite of the protest of Major Woodruff and Captain Jones, the 
military sanitary officers. ‘The conditions seemed at one time to 
threaten the entire enterprise with disastrous epidemics of malaria 
or typhoid feGer or both. But the writer had been investigating 
the lack of dfainage and the consequent supply of infected water 
for only twg days when the Norfolk County Board of Supervisors, 
spurred to a realization of their duty by the governors of the 
Jamestown Exposition, appointed a most energetic and competent 
man to clean up the town. There is no doubt that from this time on 
the town of Pine Beach will be as healthy as the Exposition itself. 


Of course none of the garb- 
age was being burned. It 
was with great relief that the 
writer visited the crematory 
of the Twenty-third Infantry, 
United States Army, less 
than half a mile away. Here, 
in a cireular, brickwalled pit 
the garbage from the com- 
pany kitchens was being 
burned. Two alert negroes 
were keeping the fire ablaze. 

“ Twenty-five bar’ls o’ stuff 
we bu’ned since eight o’clock 
dis mawnin’,” said one of 
them, “an’ it’s only ‘leven 
erclock now.” 

In the heart of the sudden 
town of Pine Beach the 
visitor found a sanitary 
officer of the United States 
army inspecting a camp of 
ten huddled, dirty tents in 
which fifty or sixty gypsies 
were living. All sorts of filth 
were scattered about the 


sandy soil, and in the midst 
of the camp a negro was 
driving a well—fine hygienic 
outlook. 


“T’ll report it again,” said 
the officer, wearily. 
it will do some good. 


‘“T hope 
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. A few of the Buildings which are likely to be permanently Maintained 
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THE FATHER OF THE GAME 


By L. J. DE BEKKER 


His House of Chadwick has had two titled members in 

recent years—Sir Edwin, famous in his day as a sanitary 
engineer, who lived to be ninety-three and received a 

.. C. B. from Queen Victoria in recognition of his 
services; and Henry, his younger brother, known wherever 
baseball is played as The Father of the Game, who reckons his age 
at eighty-three. To be eighty-three is something, but Father Chad- 
wick doesn’t look it. Like Peter Pan, he won’t grow up, and, 
despite his years, his attitude toward the things he loves has all 
the buoyancy of youth. To see him at his best in point of youth- 
fulness, you must see him at the ball park, where he is sure to be 
conspicuous by~Feason 
of his commanding 


the rulers of the ‘ National,” and ‘ American’ baseball -leagues, 
and by those of the majority government of the ‘ national Asso- 
ciation of Professional Baseball Leagues.’ 

“In the early history of professional baseball, especially during 
the decade of the seventies, when that curse of all field sports, pool 
gambling, nearly gave a death-blow to the whole professional 
business of the -game, I had to battle with the evil in question, 
until I drove every ‘crook’ of the period out of the professional 
fraternity, and then it was that the baseball business began to 
earn the splendid reputation it now possesses of being the most 
honestly conducted sport or game there is in vogue, in which pro- 

fessional exemplars 
take part. But of 


figure and long gray 


late years an abuse 


beard, and because of 
the attention he re- 
ceives the 
players and officials. 
There his enthusiasm 
is contagious. He ™~ 
still is, as he has 

been for twenty-six 

years, editor of the 

official Baseball 

Guide, 2ad is, besides, 

the recognized Amer- 

ican authority on 

cricket. 

“When.I was a 
schoolboy in Brook- . 
lvn in 1837,” says 
The Father of the 
Game, “the only 
prominent field sports 
in vogue were horse- 
racing and the old 
English game of 
cricket; the latter a 
game which had been 
played in New York 
city since the middle 
of the previous cen- 
tury-—it being = on 
record that a cricket 
match was played on 
a field near what is 
now Fulton Market 
as early 1751. 
Running races’ were 
the feature at the old 
Union Race - course 
near Jamaica, and 
trotting matches at 
the Centreville course. 

“Though a form of 
baseball played 
by the old Olympic 
Town-ball Club as 
early as 1831, the 
first regular baseball 
club was not -organ- 
ized until 1845, and 
that was the Knicker- 
boecker Club, which 
still clung to a form 
of town-ball. Our 
national game, as it 
is now played,- dates 
existence no 
farther back than 


ce 


has been allowed to 
, grow up in the pro- 
of fessional baseball 
ranks second in its 
costly effect to the 
evil of downright 
‘crookedness’; and 
that is the ‘kick- 
‘ing’ evil, viz., the 
disputing of the de- 
cisions of the 
umpires in the game. 
“During the past 
decade this demoral- 
izing evil grew to 
such extremes, owing 
to the laxity in disci- 
pline on the part of 
club-team managers 
and the aid and 
countenance given: the 
managers and their 
players by the ma- 
jority of the magnates 
of the professional 
leagues and clubs, 
that it led to the in- 
auguration of a con- 
dition of things in 
the ranks which dis- 
gusted thé best class 
of patrons of the pro- 
fessional business at 
large. Then it was 
that the President of 
the young American 
League, Mr. Ban 
Johnson, entered 
upon a crusade 
against the ‘ kick- 
‘ing’ evil and its se- 
quence of rowdy 
blackguardism in the 
ranks: and his good 
example woke up the 
other league mag- 
nates to a realizing 
sense of the very 
costly nature of the 
abuse on loss of pub- 
lic patronage; and 
since then the black- 
guard ‘kickers,’ of 
the «decade of the 
nineties. have been 
driven from _ the 
ranks of organized 


1857, the year of the 


organization of the 
first National Asso- 
ciation of Baseball 
Players. I may add 
that, up to the decade 
of the sixties, base- 
ball was played entirely by amateurs, all professionalism in the 
game being barred by the old National Association rules. In 
1868 the first professional baseball team was organized in Cincin- 
nati, and a team of regular salaried players took the field, the 
club in question being known as the Red Stockings. 

“In 1871 I was instrumental in dividing the -haseball fraternity 
into two classes, amateur and professional, by assisting in the 
organization of the first National Association of Professional Ball 
Players, which, in 1876, gave way to the present National League. 

* You ask my opinion as to why it is that our national game, in 
its prefessional department, lias been, and still is, disgraced by 
a degree of -‘ rowdyism’ foreign to the character of the game 
itself, and costly to the magnates of the clubs in the loss of 
patronage of the grand stands which-it leads to; besides being a 
heavy handicap to the efforts made to sustain the high reputation 
of the existing system of ‘organized’ professional] baseball, by 


Henry Chadwick 
THE FATHER OF BASEBALL 


‘ing,’ espécially in the 


baseball, and the 
abuse reduced to a 
comparatively small 
minority of ugly and 
hot-tempered players, 
who have yet to learn 
the folly of the habit, in the loss of cool judgment the ‘ kicking’ 
habit invariably’ involves. 

“I notice that despite the efforts of Messrs. Pulliam of the 
National League, and of Mr. Johnson of the American, the ‘ kick- 
rly managed teams of the two leagues, 
is still indulged in, owing to the fact that the gentlemen in ques- 
tion do not make the punishment fit the-crimc.” 

“ Has baseball reached the final degree in its evolution?” 

“By no means. The fault has always been in cricket that too 
much importance was given the batting. The fault in baseball to- 
day is the prominence given to pitching and fielding. Properly to 
round out the game, special stress must be laid on batting, so as to 
give it equal importance,—to equalize the forces of attack and de- 
fence.” 

There’s something new for the ball-players and the “fans” to 
think about and talk about, or even to write about. 
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EUROPE’S QUEEN OF SORROWS 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE EMPRESS ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA OF RUSSIA 


From photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
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A HISTORIC OCCASION IN MADRID —KING ALFONSO ACKNOWLEDGING THE GREETINGS OF HIS 
SUBJECTS AFTER THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BIRTH OF A SUCCESSOR TO THE SPANISH THRONE 


SHORTLY AFTER THE CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF THE ASTURIAS, ALFONSO APPEARED ON A BALCONY AT 
THE FRONT OF THE PALACE IN MADRID TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE JOYFUL ACCLAMATIONS OF THE POPULACE OVER AN EVENT OF MO- 
MENTOUS INTEREST TO THLE NATION. THE KING MAY BE IDENTIFIED IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AS THE DIMINUTIVE FIGURE IN THE BALCONY 


THE FEAST 


OWMAN LIVINGSTON had been back from India only a 
week, vet the fellows at the Colonial Club, among whom 
he used to bask in an atmosphere of high regard, were 
already commencing to look uneasy when he began— 
no; not began; resumed his interminable stories about 
tiger-hunting. 

It is not given 40 every man who carries big guns to India to 
buying down three fine tigers, and everybody felt that Livingston 
should be allowed a little pardonable swagger; but it is weari- 
some to have to follow through dinner after dinner an enthu- 
siast’s long tale about howdahs and shikaris and dak bungalows 
and all the Hindustanee rest of it. So it was with gratitude that 
we all listened to the interruption of Lieutenant de la Roche when 
he told a tale that stopped poor Livingston’s tiger reminiscences 
forever. Our buoyant friend was laying down the law that the 
tiger takes to man-eating only when he is too aged and decrepit 
to hunt wild animals. De la Roche, a dry, brown little fellow, 
late of the French army in Tonquin, begged his- pardon most elab- 
orately, and said: 

“I know you will believe that I am not animated by a spirit 
of captious contradiction when I tell you of my experience to 
the contrary. The incident was so awful that I am reluctant to 
speak of it. I assure you that every time I hear or read the 
word tiger the air about me seems to vibrate with the shrieks that 
1 shall never forget. 

“IT was leading a surveying expedition last year over the Pou 
Cha Hong Mountains, on the way into China, when we suddenly 
found ourselves menaced by a horde of tigers. Nothing I had ever 
heard prepared me for such a siege as this. In the daytime we 


_eould see the huge, silent, black-and-yellow beasts slinking through 


the bush not far from our column. They never came near enough 
to attack us in force, but they trotted and walked watchfully 
along a course parallel with ours, and seemed to be always wait- 


- ing for a chance to pounce upon any straggler. You may believe 


that we advanced with absolutely unbroken unity. 
‘T had always believed that the tiger is a solitary creature, that 


OF TIGERS 


By R. HOLT LOMAX 


hunts alone, or, at most, in pairs. But here they were actually 
stalking us in numbers—we often saw as many as seven or eight 
at one time. Although they only menaced us at long range in 
the day, the tigers were very dangerous at close range after night- 
fall. Under the advice of our fai pan, or head man, I made the 
camp very compact, and always ended the day’s march at least 
one hour before the brief twilight. Then we built a ring of camp- 
fires around our stopping-place to keep the tigers away. You 
Americans have heard of the awful temperature in the Philip- 
pines. Believe me, it is still hotter and more moist in Tonquin. 
Add to that the warmth from the campfires, and you shall derive 
from the sum total some idea of the awful heat we had to undergo 
every night. The air was stifling. We slept very little, and then 
only fitfully. 

“One night, as we were dozing inside our ring of fire in the 


“Wang Hoa Forest, we were aroused by the cries of human. beings 


in awful distress. My friends, I have heard at the opera and in 
the theatre sounds which represented the cries of many souls in 
agony, but never have I listened to such shrieks as those. The 
number of voices seemed to be myriad. There could be no doubt 
of the dire extremity of the people. In a moment every one in 
our camp was wide awake. [I called the tai pan. 

“*Get the boys ready,’ I ordered him. ‘We mist save those 
people.” 

“* My lord,’ he replied, ‘it is madness. Do not lead us outside 
of the ring of fires. If we go we shall die. The tigers will devour 
us. They are at work now. It is the cries of thejr victims that 
we hear. We can do no good, and if we go we die,’ 

“Gradually the cries diminished in volume, died into silence. 
I felt rather than heard the rustle of every leaf in the forest. 
Sleep was impossible for any of us. We tossed on our cots, op- 
pressed by the stifling heat of our protective wy and frightened 
by the screams that still rang in our ears. 

“It was safe to venture out at daybreaky so, with my sub- 
altern, the tai pan, and a dozen ma foos, I proceeded in the 

(Continued on page 851.) 
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' A NEW ALL-STEEL HIGHWAY FROM 


NEW 


ENGLAND TO 


FLORIDA 


ITH the completion of plans. for the new. East River 

bridge of the New York Connecting Railroad, a mo- 

mentous step is taken in the railroad development of the 

Atlantie States. This bridge, which will form part of 

a steel viaduct more than three miles long, will conneet 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad system in the 
Bronx with the Long Island and Pennsylvania systems. With a 
sweeping curve the viaduct will pass over Hell Gate, Wards Island, 
Little Hell Gate, Randalls Island, and Bronx Kills, making possible 
a through all-rail route between New England and the South and 
West. Through trains from Boston may then run to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, Palm Beach, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, St. Louis, or any other Southern or Western city 
without leaving the rails. Heretofore cars for such through trains 
have been ferried around New York from the Bronx to Jersey 
City. 

The plans for the bridge over the waters of Hell Gate show a 
steel arch span of 1000 feet between abutments. These abutments 
are monumental stone towers, dividing the arch-bridge proper from 
the steel viaducts that approach it. (Granite at the base, moulded 
concrete above, the towers will rise to a height of 200 feet, 
and will contain rooms needed fer railroad operation. The 
tracks themselves will be 140 feet above the water, passing through 
the steel arches that rise 150 feet higher. Some of the steel mem- 
bers will be nine feet in diameter and weigh 100 tons each. 

This will be the longest and heaviest steel bridge in the world. 
Eighty thousand tons of steel will be used in its construction. 
It will carry four railroad tracks, imbedded in stone ballast so as 
to render the structure noiseless. 

The carrying capacity of the bridge will be twenty times greater 
than that of the Brooklyn Bridge, or equal to four lines of the 
heaviest freight locomotives. About three years ‘will bé necessary 
for its completion. 

Of the four tracks which it will carry, two will be for passenger 
and two for freight. The passenger tracks, by way of a cut-off 
in Queens County, will connect with the tunnels of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and its central station at Thirty-third Street and 
Seventh Avenue, Manhattan, and with the Long Island Railroad 
and its seashore resorts and city stations; and all of tliese lines 
will connect with the New York, New Haven, and Hartford, and 
ather New England lines. The freight tracks will run across 
Queens, and, with the Long Island Railroad, will form a big loop 
around Brooklyn. Through freight from New England to the 
South and West will be carried over this route and across New 
York Bay from Bay Ridge to Greenville, New Jersey. Thus there 
will be two distinct routes for the two classes of traffie, and 
neither will interfere with the other. Besides planning a bridge 
of ample strength, the constructors have endeavored to make it 
architeeturally impressive. 


se 


Another View of the new Bridge which will make it possible to run through Trains from Boston to Palm Beach without 
leaving the Rails. At present Cars for such through Trains must be Ferried around New York from the Bronx to Jersey City 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


The Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “ The Mikado,” has been suppressed in England for fear of “offending Japan.—Cable Despatch 


Stop singing “ Trovatore”’; let old “ Rigoletto” flit— 

They’re mighty, mighty sensitive out there in Sunny It. 

Let no one beat a Turkish rug, or shake it with a jerk; 

Just sponge and dust it gently lest you pain the festive Turk. 


Now let us call off “ Hamlet” sad lest we disturb the chains 
Of honor and affection that have bound us to the Danes. 
Stispend the sale in bakeshops of the dainty Charlotte-Russe, 
Lest with our friends the Russians we shall violate the truce, 


No jokes about the iceman’s crimes should be allowed to. go— 
It will not do to pain or grieve the friendly Eskimo. 

Stop minstrel shows, *twere better so; a much more peaceful plan 
To do no thing that can offend the dusky Congoan. 


No longer sell Bologna, and on Roquefort look askance 

Lest we be charged with showing teeth unto our friends of France. 
Forbid our little boys and girls to dance that funny spiel 

Of walking Spanish lest we grieve our allies of Castile. 


Then we shall have an amity benignant and world-wide. 
Friends will be found increasingly on every single side. 

What quarrelling is needful for a really happy life 
Keep for your neighbors, children, and the mother of your wife. 


Give up the droll Dutch dialect that Fields and Weber spoke. 
Tis possible that Kaiser Bill would not enjoy the joke. 
Suppress Bret Harte’s immortal lines about the Heathen Chink— 
We can’t afford, these times, to place fair Peking on the blink. 
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| The distinguished Sportsman shooting Ducks on the Preserve of General E. P. 
“a Algxander at South Island, oe Carolina, two Days before his Seventieth Birthday 
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Mr. Cleveland accepting a Loving-cup from the Students of 
The Daughters of the House—Esther (on the Left) aged 13, and Marion, aged 1 “Ve aon 
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Teaching the Young Idea (Francis Grover, aged 3) how to Shoot 


The Home of the ex-President at Princeton 
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THE EDALJI CASE AND BRITISH JUSTICE 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY" 


Lonpon, May 15, 1907. 

T is fortunate that British justice rarely errs. For when it 

does err it errs through that stupidity against which the 

gods fight in vain. The notorious Beck case of two or three 

years ago was the result of nothing deliberate or premeditated, 

of no persecution or perjury, of no pedantic insistence upon 
legal technicalities, of no cooked-up evidence, of nothing, in short, 
that in any way resembled the Dreyfus affair with which it was 
hysterically compared. It was the result simply of stupidity, the 
stupidity of officials who, having got an idea into their heads, not 
only could not get it out again, but were inevitably driven to do all 
they could to justify it. The Edalji case has perhaps a somewhat 
more sinister look, and I .do 
not think it uncharitable to 
describe it as something more 
than an instance of a pachy- 
dermatous and. incorrigible 
stupidity. That is, of course, 
f on the assumption, which 
very few Englishmen do riot 
share, that a mistake has in 
fact been committed. We 
shall know before long what 
the commission which was ap- 
pointed to review the whole 
case thinks on that point. It 
has already been reported that 
the findings of the commis- 
sion are in Edalji’s favor, and 
that he is to be granted a free 
pardon. But as none of the 
sittings of the commission 
have been in public, and as 
there is little sense in pardon- 


ing a man for a crime of 


which he was_ inferentially 
George Edalji innocent, I think the report 
may be discounted as guess- 

THE CENTRAL FIGURE IN THE CASE — work and nothing more. 

The facts of the case are ex- 

ceedingly involved, but with 

the help of the admirable statement which Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle, in his best Sherlock Holmes vein, put forth a few months 

ago on Edalji’s behalf, I shall hope to be able to reduce them to 
some sort of order. 

The story begins as far back as 1874, when the Reverend 8. 
Edalji, a Church of. England clergyman of Parsee origin, was 
married to a Miss Stoneham. Such marriages are of course rare, 
but race-prejudice is curiously quiescent in Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen—so long as they stay in England—and the union be- 
tween an English girl and a colored clergyman seems to have been 
regarded as something unusual; ifideed, but not worth resenting. 
An uncle of the bride held the gift of the living of Great Wyrley 
in Staffordshire, a half-mining, half-agricultural parish. The 
Reverend S. Edalji was presented to it a few years after his mar- 
riage. He has now been the vicar for thirty-one years, conducting 
himself in his somewhat difficult position with great dignity and 
discretion, but he was natu- 
rally, to some extent, a 


of objects on the vicarage window-sills or under the doors. These 
letters had four signal characteristics. They showed, first, an 
almost diabolical hatred of the whole Edalji family, a hatred that 
seemed particularly directed against George. Secondly, they dis- 
played an equally frantic admiration for the local police. Thirdly, 
they were marked with a real or simulated religious mania. 
Fourthly, they betrayed an cxtremely intimate knowledge of the 
names and affairs of the people in the district. 

I have said that various hoaxes were played at tlfe time on the 
Edalji family. Advertisements were inserted in their name in the 
local papers; tradespeople delivered cargoes of unordered goods; 
and so on. Finally a forged apology, signed with George Edalji’s 
name, and instantly disowned by him, appeared in the public press. 
In it he was made to confess himself the writer and author of the 
anonymous letters “recéived by various persons during the last 
twelve months.” Among the hoaxes was the ‘placing of a large 
key on the vicarage doorstep on December 12, 1892. This key was 
quickly found to have been taken from Walsall Grammar School, 
Walsall being a town some six miles away. This incident was 
brought to the notice of the chief constable of the county, Captain 
the Honorable G. A. Anson, and he was at the same time furnished 
with information connected with it partly by the local police and 
partly from a source which he has never disclosed. This informa- 
tion led him to write to Mr. Edalji accusing his son, George, of 
having stolen the Key from the Walsall Grammar School, and laid 
it on the vicarage doorstep. (George, I may add, was not educated 
at Walsall Grammar School.) The letter ended up ‘with this 
astonishing sentence: “I may say at once that I shall not pretend 
to believe any protestations of ignorance which your son may make 
about this key.” More than two years later, when Mr. Edalji wrote 
to the chief constable complaining of the anonymous letters and 
the repeated hoaxes, he received in reply a letter in which the chief 
constable certainly seemed to hint, but did not openly state, that 
George was the culprit. The point to note is that the Staffordshire 
police had from the beginning their suspicions of young Edalji.— 

At the end of 1895 both the letters and.the hoaxes suddenly 
ceased. From that day till 1903 peace reigned in Great Wyrley, 
though George Edalji was a resident in the vicarage all the time. 
Then began the series of outrages that sent the neighborhood into a 
panic. On February 2, 1903, a valuable horse was found to have 
been cut open during the night. Two months later a cob, three 
months later a cow, then another horse, then a sheep, then two 
cows. Then two horses were put to death in the same way. On 
August 17 a pony at Great Wyrley Colliery was similarly destroyed. 
It was for this crime that George Edalji was arrested and con- 
victed. But his imprisonment caused no cessation of the outrages. 
On September 21 another horse was disembowelled. In November 
a horse and mare were found mutilated in the same field. In 
February, 1904—Edalji all this time being in prison—another horse 
was ripped open, and finally, in March, two sheep and a lamb were 
similarly killed. For this last crime a miner named Farrington was 
convicted on circumstantial evidence and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. 

Why was George Edalji arrested for the crime of August 17? 
Chiefly because the epidemic of anonymous letters had burst out 
again and his name was mentioned in several of them. Whether 
the 1903 letters were by the same hand as those of 1885 and 1888 


marked man. His -son, 
George, the central figure of 
the present case, was born .in 
1876.° When he was twelve. 
years old, that is, in 1888, a 
number of_ threatening 
anonymous letters re- 
ceiyed at the vicarage. They 
were traced to a servant-girl 
in the house, who was accused 
among other things of writ- 
ing up ribald sentences about 
her employers on outhouses 
and buildings. She was 
bound over to keep the 
peace, and for a while the 
letters ceased. In 1892 they 
began again, and this time 
they were sent not merely to 
the vicarage, but to other 
people in the neighborhood. 
They lasted for three years. 
Some of them were published 
by Mr. Edalji in the Stafford- 
shire papers in the hope that 
their author might be dis- 
covered. They all proceeded 
from a single source, and 
they were all tainted with the 
incident of the servant-girl : 

in 1888. They were accom- 


panied by a long series of in- 
genicus and elaborate hoaxes, 
such as the continual laying 


The Scene of the Outrage at Wyrley, England, for which Edalji was Convicted and Imprisoned 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


there is no absolute proof to show, but all the prebabilities of the 
case point that way. The 1905 batch were signed in various names, 
but the more important of them purported to come from a young 
schoolboy, named Greatorex, who not only denied all knowledge 
of them, but was away in the Isle of Man when some of them, 
bearing a Staffordshire postmark, were written. Greatorex travelled 
to school with some companions every day by train, and Edalji, who 
went to business by the same train, had more than once happened 
to get into the same 
compartment with 
them. As some of the 
other boys were re- 


DEMONSTRATING A POINT -.IN THE SINGULAR EDALJI CASE 


outside of the house was watched by constables afid detectives 
whose suspicions had been directed towards the young lawyer. No 
one was seen to leave it. At eleven o'clock the pony, which was dis- 
covered mutilated at 6.30 next emorning, was seen apparently 
uninjured. Between those hours, therefore, the crime was com- 
mitted. The Rev. S. Edalji testified, and there was nothing to 
shake his evidence in the slightest, that his son spent those hours 
in bed in the same room with him. On the morning following 
the outrage the 
police went to the 
vicarage. The son 
had already gone off 


ferred to by name in 
the anonymous letters, 
it was considered that 
the police scored a 
point by being able to 
prove that Edalji was 
or might have been ac- 
quainted with them. 
or the theory of the 
police was that Edalji 
and the author of the 
anonymous letters 
were one and _ the 
same. This is a some- 
what remarkable 
theory, because several 
of the letters openly 
accused Edalji of 
being the perpetrator 
of the outrages, and 
others charged him 
with various acts of 
immorality. Some of 
the letters were sent 


to business. The 
police ordered his 
parents to produce 
all the young man’s 
clothing. One _ coat 
was said to be damp 
—the night had been 
excessively rain y— 
and to have stains on 
it. Some of the 
stains on analysis 
proved to be starch 
stains, probably from 
fish sauce or bread 
and milk; and two 
others on right 
cuff, about the size 
of a dime, were de- 
clared to be mam- 
malian blood. A set 
of razors belonging to 
the vicar was also 
seized; some of them 
were found to be wet 


to Edalji, others to 
his father, and others 


and a rust stain was 
discovered on another. 
The police theory was 


—among them one 
threatening to shoot a 
police sergeant—to the 
police. Their general 
purport was that a 
cattle - maiming gang, 
of which Edalji was 
the chief, had been 
organized and was 
preying upon the dis- 
trict. 

Edalji’s actions at 
the time of these out- 
rages were scarcely 
’ those of a guilty man. 
Such anonymous let- 
ters as he received - 
himself he at once 
communicated to the 
police. He offered a 
reward of £25 in the 
public press for the 
apprehension of the 
criminal—for his own 


that Edalji had 
ripped up the pony 
with a razor, and had 
done it with such in- 
conceivable ex pert- 
ness that only two 
dubious drops of 
blood, each the size 
of a dime, had fallen 
on his cuff. 

But besides the 
stains, the coat was 
also aileged to have 
horsehairs on it. 
Mr. and Mrs. and 
Miss Edalji and the 
police-inspector  ex- 
amined it the 
vicarage. The inspect- 
or .thought he saw 
some horsehairs, but 
none of the family 
was able to detect 
them. The inspector 


apprehension, accord- 
ing to the theory of 


took the coat away 


the police. He sug- 


with him. Twelve 


gested to them that 
bloodhounds should be 
employed in runni 

the criminal 
This is hardly the way 
in which a guilty man, 
anxious to avoid de- 
tection, would behave. 
Moreover, his whole 
mode of life and 
character were at vari- 
ance with the sus- 
picions of the police. 
In 1903 he was 
twenty-seven years old 
and a practising law- 
yer. He was. ex- 
tremely shy and 
nervous, a total ab- 
stainer, a non- 


see it. 


to his arrest. 


the field itself ... 


In his defence of George Edalji, Sir Conan Doyle made a vital 
point of the accused man’s extreme short-sightedness. 
make clear the importance of this point, the two illustrations on , 
this page were prepared by the “London Sphere.” 
photograph shows an interior as a man with normal sight would 
The other photograph shows the same interior as a@ man 
with Edalji’s vision would see it, taken by a speciaily adapted lens. 
Edalji’s father has testified that his son did not use glasses prior 
It is plain that if all that Edalji could see of a 
shop in daylight is what is shown in the lower illustration, he 
would see practically nothing at night; and, as Sir Conan Doyle 
has pointed out, “ to find a pony in a dark field, or, indeed, to find 
would be a hard task, while to avoid a lurking 
watcher would be absolutely impossible ” 


hours later it was 
examined by the 
police surgeon, who 
picked from its sur- 
face twenty-nine un- 
doubted horsehairs. 
I will not say that 
the police put them 
there, but it is un- 
questionable that 
after the coat was 
taken to the police 
station, and before it 
was examined by the 
surgeon, a portion of 
the hide of the muti- 
lated pony was also 
in the possession of 
the police. Some 
damp trousers and a 


In order to 


The upper 


pair of very wet boots 


smoker, absorbed in 
his profession, in 
which as a student he 
had greatly distinguished himself, and so afflicted with astigmatic 
myopia that Sir Conan Doyle, who has himself practised as an 
oculist, declared that “the idea of such a man scouring fields at 
night and assaulting cattle while avoiding the watching police 
was ludicrous to any one who can imagine what the world looks like 
to eyes with myopia of. eight dioptres.” 

It was, as I have said, for the crime of August 17, 1903, that 
Edalji was arrested and convicted. On that day Edalji reached 
home at 6.30, walked down to the bootmakers in the village and 
returned to the vicarage for supper at 9.25. After supper he 
retired to bed in the same room as his father. The bedroom door 
was locked in accordance with Mr. Edalji’s usual custom, and the 


were also discovered 
at the vicarage. 
Edalji denied wearing either the coat or the trousers on the night 
of the outrage, but admitted that he had worn the boots. It had 
been raining most of the day and he had got them wet. But no 
blood was found on either the trousers or the boots, and the mud 
on them was road mud, not the yellow-red mixture of clay and sand 
that lay round the scene of the crime. 

There is no need to go into the rest of the evidence that was pro- 
duced against the prisoner. It was of the same specious character 
throughout. But there are one or two points to be noted in con- 
nection with the outrages that were committed while Edalji was 
in prison. One of these ended in the death of a horse belonging 

(Continued on page 851.) — 
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A Novel 
BY WILL N. HARBEN 
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CHAPTER XII 


QUEER, secret meeting of negroes was going on in Darly. 
Stealthily they left their cabins and ramshackle homes, 


and one by one, through the darkest streets and alleys,. 


they made their way to the house of Neb Wynn, a man 

who had acquired his physical being from the confluence 
of three distinct streams of blood—the white, the Cherokee Indian, 
and the negro. He owned and drove a dray on the streets of the 
town and, being economical, he had accumulated enough means to 
build the two-story frame (not yet painted) house in which he 
lived. The lower floor was used for a negro restaurant, which Neb’s 
wife managed, the upper was devoted “to the family bedroom, a 
guest-chamber for any one who wished to spend the night, and a 
fair-sized * hall,” with windows on the street, which was rented to 


sun, en he begged ’er to fetch ’im some’n’ t’ eat. Gen’men, he was 
so hungry dat she say he licked her han’s lak er dog when he 
was talkin’ to ‘er. She come home en told me en ax me what ter 
do. Gen’men, ’fo’ God on high I want-ter do my duty ter my race 
en also to de white, but I couldn’t see my way ter meddlin’. De 
white folks—some of ’em, anyway—say dat we aid an’ encourage 
crimes ’mongst our people, en while my heart was bleedin’ fer dat 
boy I couldn’t, underhanded, he’p ’im ‘widout goin’ ter de men in 


power accordin’ ter law.” 


colored people for any purpose, such as dances, lodge meetings, or — 


church sociables. 

It was in this room where no light burned that the negroes 
met. Indeed, no light was below, and when a negro who had been 
secretly summoned reached the spot, he assured himself that no 
one was in sight and then approached the restaurant door on 
tiptoe, rapped twice with his knuckles, paused a moment, and 
then rapped three times. Thereupon Neb, with his ear to the 
keyhole on the inside, cautiously opened the door and drew the 
applicant within, and closing the shutter softly, asked, “ What is 
the password 7” 

“ Merey.” was the whispered reply. 

“ What's the countersign ?” 

“ Peace an’ good will to all men. Thy will be done.” 

“ All right, I know you,” Neb would say. “Sit down up dar; 
but, mind you, don’t speak one word.” 

And thus they gathered—the men who were considered the most 
substantial colored citizens of the town. About ten o’clock Neb 
came cautiously up the narrow stairs, entered the room, and sat 
down. 

“We are all here.” he announced. “ Brother Hardcastle, I’ve 
done my part. I ain’t no, public speaker; I'll leave de rest ter 
you. 

A figure in one of the corners rose. He was the leading minister 
of the place; he cleared his throat and then said: “I would open 
with prayer, but to pray we ought to stand or kneel, and either 
thing would make too much disturbance. We can only ask God 
in our hearts, brothers, to be with us here in the darkness and help 
lead usgoeut of our trouble; help us to decide, if we can, singly 
or in , ae what course to pursue in the grave matter that con- 
fronts‘ our race. We are being sorely tried, tried almost past 
endurance; but the God of the white man is the God of the 
black. I have been talking to Brother Black to-day, and I feel—” 

He broke off, interrupted by a sharp rapping on the stair below. 

“Hush!” Neb Wynn cried out in a warning whisper. He crept 
on tiptoe across the carpetless room, out into the hallway, and 
leaned downward. 

“Who dat?” he asked, in a calm, raised voice. 

“It’s me, Neb. I want ter see you. Hurry up.” 

“It’s my wife,” Neb informed the breathless room. “ Sounds 
lak she’s seared. Don’t say er word till I git back. Mind, you 
folks got ter be careful ter-night.” 

He descended the creaking stairs to the landing below. They 
caught the low mumbling of his voice intermingled with that of 
his wife, and then he crept back to them—strangely silent, they 
thought, for after he had resumed his seat against the wall in 
the dark human line they heard only his heavy breathing. 

Buck Black rose and leaned momentously on the back of his 
chair. “I’m goin’ to tell you, faithful friends, a seeret,” he said; 
“a secret which ef.it was out dat we knowed it might hang us all. 
So far it rests wid me an’ a black ’oman dat kin be trusted—my 
wife. Gen’men, I know whar Pete Warren is. I kin lay my hands 
on ‘im any time. He’s right here in dis town ter-night.” 

A subdued burst of surprise rose from the dark room, then all 
was still; so still that the speaker’s grasp of his chair gave forth 
a harsh, rasping sound. 

“ Yes, my wife seed ‘im in de ol’ lumber-yard back o’ our house, 
en he was sech er sight ter look at dat she mighty nigh went 
out’n ’er senses. He was all cut in de face, an’ his clothes en shoes 
was des hangin’ to ‘im by strings en his eyes was most poppin’ 
out’n his head. He was starvin’ ter death—hadn’t had a bite t’ 
eat since he ran off. When she seed ‘im it was .about a hour by 
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“And you did right,” spoke up the minister. «As much as 
I pity the boy, I would have acted as you have done. He is 
accused of murder and is an escaped prisoner. To decide that he 
was innocent and help him escape is exactly what we are blaming 
his pursuers for doing—taking the law into hands not sanctioned 
by authority. There is only one thing that can decide the matter, 
and that is the law- of the land we ig _” 

“ Dat’s exactly de way I looked at it,” said Black, “en so | 
tol’ my wife not ter go nigh ’im ergin. I knowed dis meetin’ was 
up fer to-night, en I des thought I'd fetch it here en lay it ‘fo’ 
you all en take er vote on it.’ 

“A good idea,” said the minister from his chair. “ And, 
brethren, it seems to me we, as a body of‘representative negroes 
of this town, have now a golden opportunity to prove our sincefity 
to the white race. As you say, Brother Black, we have been ac- 
eused of remaining inactive when a criminal was being pursued 
for crimes against the white people. If we can agree on it to a 
unit, and can turn the prisoner over, now that all efforts of the 
whites to apprehend -him have failed, our act will be flashed all 
round the civilized world and give the lie to the charge in question. 
Do you think, Brother Black, that Pete’ Warren is still hiding 
near your house?” 


” Yes, I° do,” answered the- barber. “He would be afeard to 


leave dat place, en I reckon he’s waitin’ dar now fer my wife ter | 


fetch *im some’n’ t’ eat.” 

“ Well, then, all we've got to do is to see if we can thoroughly 
agree on the plan proposed. I suppose one of the first things, if 
we do agree to turn him over to the law, is to consult with Mr. 
Carson Dwight and see if he can devise a way of acting with per- 
ae safety to the prisoner and all concerned. If he can, our duty 
is clear.’ 

“ Yes, he’s de man, God knows dat,” Black ante, enthusiastically. 
“ He won’t let us run no risk.” 

“ Well, then,” said the minister, who had the floor, “let us put 
it to a vote. Of course it must be unanimous. We can’t act on 
a thing as perilous as this without a thorough agreement. Now, 
you have all heard the plan proposed. All in favor make it 
known by standing up as quietly as you possibly can, so that I 
may ¢ount you.” 

Very quietly, for so many acting in concert, men on all sides 
stood up. The minister then began to grope round the room. 
touching with his hands the standing voters. “ Who’s this?” he 
suddenly exclaimed, when he reached Neb Wynn’s chair and 
lowered his hands to the drayman’s bowed shoulders. 

“It’s me,” Neb answered. “ Me, dat’s who—me!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


“On!” - There was an astonished pause. 

“Yes, it’s me. I, ain’t ,votin’. dat way,” Neb said. 
kin act fer you’se’f. I know what I’m about.” 

“ But what’s the matter wid you?” Buck Black demanded, sharp- 
ly. “All dis time you been de most anxious one ter do some’n’, 
en now when we got er chance ter act wid judgment en caution all 
in a body en, as Brother Hardcastle says, ter de honor of our 
race, why, you—” ~ 

“ Hold on, des keep yo’ shirt on,” said Neb, in a queer, tremulous 
voice. “ Gen’men, I ain’t placed des zactly de same es you all is. 
I don’t want ter tek de whole ’sponsibility on my shoulders.” 

“You are not taking it on your shoulders alone, brother,” said 
the minister, calmly; “ we are acting in a body.” 

“No, it’s all on me,” Neb said. “ You said, Buck Black, dat 
Pete was in de lumber-yard “hind yo’ house. He ain’t. You 
might se’rch ever’ stack o’ planks en every dry-kiln, but you 
wouldn’t fin’ ’im. He’s a cousin of my wife’s, en me ’n’ dat boy 
was good, true friends, en 80 he come here des now when yor 


“You all 


- heard my wife call me an’ th’owed hisse’f on my mercy. He’s out 
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at my stable now in de hay up in de loft, waitin’ fer me to feter 
‘im suppen t’ eat as soon as you all go off. My wife say he’s de 
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most pitiful thing dat God ever made, en, gen’men, I’m sorry fer 
‘im. Law ur nq law, I’m sorry fer ‘im. Put yo’selves in Pete’s 
shoes an’ you wouldn’t be so easy ter vote yo’selves behind de 
burs. Whar’d dey git a jury dat ‘ud believe in his innocence when 
dey kin prove dat he threatened de daid man? Nowhar in dis 
State. No innocent niggers ever been hung, eh? No innocent nigger 
in de chain-gang, eh? Huh! dey as thick es fleas.” 

When Neb had ceased speaking not a voice broke the stillness 
of the room for fully ten minutes; then the minister said, with a 
cep-drawn breath: “ Well, there is really no harm in looking at 
all sides of the question. It seems to me that it would only be 
fair, since you say Pete Warren is near, for him to be told of the 
situation and left to choose for himself.” , 

“I’m willin’ ter do dat, God knows,” said Neb; “en ef y’ all 
say so, I’ll fetch ‘im here en you kin splain it ter ’im.” 

“I’m sure that will be best,” said Hardcastle. “Hurry up. 


. ‘To save time, you might bring his food here—that is, if your 


wife has not taken it to him.” 

“ No, she was afeard ter go out dar. I'll mek ’er fetch it up 
here while I go after him. It may tek time, fer he may be afeard 
to come in. But ef I tell ’im de grub’s here I bound you he'll 
come,” | 


They heard Neb’s voice giving instructions to his wife, and then 


ihe outer door in the rear was opened and closed. Presently 
a step was heard on’ the stair and they held their breaths ex- 
pectantly, but it was only Neb’s wife with a plate of food. She 
placed it gropingly on a little table which she dragged softly 
from a corner into the centre of the room, and without a word re- 


~~ tired. A door below creaked on its hinges; steps resounded hol- 


Yowly from the floor below, and Neb’s urgent, pacific voice rose to 
the tense ears of the listeners. 
“Come on; don’t be a baby, Pete,” they heard Neb say. “ Dey 
all yo’ friends en want ter he’p you out’n yo’ trouble ef dey kin.” 
“Whar dat meat?’ Whar it? Oh, God, whar it?” It was the 
voice of the pursued 
hoy, and it had a 


. into more cheerful channels. 


exposed lantern flashed on the walls. Neb approached the window, 
but, afraid even cautiously to raise the sash, he stood breathless. 
Then through his closed lips came the words: “We are caught; 
gen’men, we in fer it certain en sho’. Dey done tracked us 
down.” 

There was a loud rapping on the door below, a stifled scream 
from Neb’s wife at the foot of the stairs, and then a sharp, com- 
manding voice sounded outside. 

“Open up, Neb Wynn,” it said. “We are on to your game. 
Some devilment is in the wind, and we are going to know what 
it is.” 

Neb suddenly and boldly threw up the sash and looked out. 
“ All right, gen’men; don’t bre’k my new lock. Ill be down dar 
in er minute.” Then quickly turning to Pete, he bent and. drew 
him up. “ Mek er break fer dat winder back dar, slide down 
de shed roof, en run fer yo’ life. Run!”. 

There was a great clatter of chairs and feet in the group of 
men, a crashing of a thin window-sash in the rear, a heavy thump- 
ing sound on a roof outside, and a loud shout from lusty throats 
below : 

“There he goes! Catch ‘im! Head ‘im off! 

Then darkness, chaos, and terror reigned. 


Shoot ‘im!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Wuite these things were being enacted, Sanders, who had 
taken supper at Warren’s, and Helen sat on the front veranda in 
the moonlight. Scarcely any other topic than Mam’ Linda’s 


‘trouble had been broached between them, though the ardent 


visitor had made many futile efforts to draw the girl’s thoughts 
It was shortly after ten o'clock 
and Sanders was about to take his leave, when old Uncle, Lewis 
emerged from the shadows of the house and was going along the 
walk towards the gate leading into the Dwight grounds, when 
Helen called out to 
him. 


queer, unganny sound 
that all but struck 
terror to the hearts of 
the listeners. 

“She lef’ it up dar 
whar dey all is,” Neb 
said; “ come on!” 

That seemed to set- 
tle the matter, for the * 
clambering steps in- 
creased and then Neb 
led Pete Warren into 
the room. 3 

“Wait; let me git 
you er chair,” Neb 
said. 

“Whar it? Whar 
it? My God! whar 
dat meat?” Pete cried, 
in a harsh, rasping 
voice.” 

“Whar’d she put 
it?” Neb asked. 
“ Hanged ef I know.” 

“On the table,” 
said Hardcastle. 

Neb reached out for 
the plate, and had 
no sooner touched it 
than Pete sprang at 
him with the snarl of 
an angry dog. The 
plate fell with a 
crash to the floor and 
the food with it. 

“There!” Neb ex- 
claimed, “ you did 

Then the spectators | 
witnessed pitiful, 
even repulsive scene, 
for the boy was on the a 
floor, a big bone of 7 
ham in’ his clutch. 
Nothing was heard 
except the snuffling, 
culping, crunching 
sound that issued 
from Pete’s nose, 
mouth, and jaws. 

“'Sh!” Neb hissed, 
warningly; but there 
was no cessation of 
the ravenous, noisy 
cating of the starving 
negro. “’Sh!” It was 
Neb’s warning hiss 
again. All was silence 
in the room; even 
Pete paused to listen. 
lt was the low drone 
of human voices, and 


“Where are you 
going, Uncle Lewis?” 
she asked him. 

He doffed his old 
slouch-hat and stood 
bare and bald, his 
smooth pate gleaming 
in the moonlight. 

_ started over ter see 
Marse Carson, Missy,” 
he said, in a_ low, 
husky voice. “I 
knows good en well 
dat he can’t do a 
thing, but  Linda’s 
been beggin’ me ever 
since she seed him en 
Mr. Garner drive up 
at de back gate. She 
thinks maybe dey 
Varnt suppin ‘bout 
Pete. I knows dey 
hain’t, honey, ’ca’se 
dey ‘ud ’a’ been over 
*fo’ dis. Dar he is on 
de veranda now.—Oh, 
Marse Carson! Kin 
[ see you er min- 
ute?” 

“Yes, Ill be right 
down, Lewis,” Carson 
answered, leaning over 
the railing. 

As he came out of 
the house and ap- 
proached across. the 
grass Sanders nd 
Helen went to meet 
him. He bowed to 
Helen and nodded 
coldly to Sanders, to 
whom he had barely 
been introduced, and 
then with a_ fur- 
rowed brow he stood 
and listened as the 
old man _ humbly 
made his wants 
known. ‘ 

“I’m sorry to say I 
haven't heard a thing, 
Uncle Lewis,” he said. 
“ I'd have been over to 
see Linda if I had. So 


far as I can. see, 
everything is just the 
same.” 


“Oh, young mars- 
ter, I don’t know what 
I’m ergoin’ ter do. I 
don’t see how Linda 


many in number, im- 
mediately below, A 
light from a suddenly 


“My God, he’s shot!” Garner called out 


goin’ ter pass thoo an- 
other night. She’s 
burnin’ at de stake, 
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Marse Carson, but thoo it all she blesses you fer tryin’ -so 
hard.” 

Carson lowered his head. There was a look of profound and 
tortured sympathy on his strong face. Garner came out of the 
house, smoking a cigar, and strolled across the grass toward 
them. 

Carson was white, and the arm Garner had taken was trembling. 
“1 don’t know, Garner—I can’t stand anything like that,’ Dwight 
said. “It has made me actually sick. I—TI can’t stand it. Good 
night, Garner; if you won’t spend the night with me I'll turn 
in. I—I—” 

“Hush! what’s that?’ Garner interrupted, his ear bent towards 
the centre of the town. 

It was a loud and increasing outery at Neb Wynn’s house. 
Several reports of revolvers were heard, and screams and shouts: 
“ Head ’im off! Shoot ‘im! There he goes!” 

“ Great God!” Garner cried, excitedly. ‘“ Do you suppose it is—” 
_ He did not finish, for Carson had raised his hand to check 
him, and stood staring through the moonlight in the direction 
from which the sounds were coming. There were now audible the 
rapid and heavy footfalls of many runners. On they came, the 
sound increasing as they drew nearer. They were only a few 
blocks distant now. Carson cast a hurried glance towards the 
Warren house. There, leaning on the fence, supported by Helen 
and Lewis, stood Linda, silent, motionless. Sanders stood alone 
not far away. On came the rushing throng. They were turn- 
ing the nearest corner. Somebody or something was in the lead. 
Was it a man, an animal, a mad dog, a— ' 

On it came, forming the point of a human triangle. It was 
a man, but a man doubled to the earth by fatigue and weakness, 
a man who ran as if on the point of sprawling at every desperate 
leap forward. His hard’ breathing now fell on Carson’s ears. 

“It’s Pete!” he said, simply. 

Garner laid a firm hand on his friend’s arm. “ Now’s the time 
for you to have common sense,” he said. “ Remember, you have 
lost all you care for by this thing—don’t throw in your life. 
By God, you sha’n’t! 

Dwight wrenched his arm from the clutch of Garner and dashed 
through the gate and was out in the street just as the negro 
reached him, stretched out his hands, and fell sprawling at his 
feet. He remained there dh his knees, his hands clutching the 
young man’s legs, while the human wolf-pack gathered round. 

“He’s the one!” a hoarse voice exclaimed. “Kill “im. Burn 
him—the d—” 

Standing pinioned to the ground, Carson raised his hands above 
his head. “Stop! Stop! Stop!” he kept crying, as the crowd 
swayed him back and forth in their effort to lay hold of the 
fugitive, who was clinging to him with the desperate clutch of a 
drowning man to his rescuer. | 

“Stop! Listen!” he kept shouting, till those nearest him becam 
calmtr, and forming a ring, pressed the outer ones back. 

“Well, listen!” some of them cried. “See what he’s got to 
say. It’s Carson Dwight. Listen! MHe’s not taking up for him; 
he’s a white man. He doesn’t take up for black devils that—” 

“T believe this boy is innocent,” Carson’s voice rang out, “and 
] plead with you as men and fellow citizens to give me a chance 
to prove it to your fullest satisfaction.. I’ll stake my life on it. 
Some of you know me and will believe me when I say I'll stake 
every cent I have, everything I hold dear on earth, if you will 
only give me the chance.” 

A ery of fierce opposition rose in the outskirts of the throng, 
and it passed from lip to lip till the storm was at its height again. 
Then Garner did what surprised Carson as much as anything 
he had ever seen from that man of mystery. 

“Stop! Listen!” Garner thundered, in tones of such command 
that they seemed to sweep all other sounds out of the tumult. 
“ Let’s hear what he’s got to say. It can do no harm.” 

The trick worked. Not three men in the mad-mob associated 
the voice or personality with the law partner of the man demand- 
ing their attention. The sound subsided; it fell away tiH the 
low, whimpering groans of the frightened fugitive were heard. 
There was a granite mounting-block on the edge of the sidewalk, 
and feeling it behind him, Carson stood upon it, his hands on the 
woolly pate of the negro. As he did so his swift glance took in 
many things about him. He saw Linda at thé fence, her head 
bowed upon her arms as if to shut out from her sight the awful 
scene. Near her stood Lewis, Helen, and Sanders, their expectant 
gaze fixed upon him. At the window of his mother’s room, he 
saw the invalid clearly outlined against the lamplight behind her. 
Never had Carson Dwight put so much of his young sympathetic 
soul into words. His eloquence streamed from him like a swollen 
torrent of sound. On the still night air it rose clear, firm, con- 
fident. It was a call not to them to be merciful to the mother 
bowed there like a thing cut from stone, for passion like theirs 
would have been increased by such advice, but it was a call to 
patriotism. He pleaded with them to let their temperate action 
that night say to all the world that the day of unbridled lawless- 
ness in the fair Southland was at an end. Law and order were 
the South’s only solution of the frightful problem laid like an- 
other burden on a suffering people. 

“Good, good!” It was the adroit Garner under his broad- 


brimmed hat in the edge of the crowd. “ Listen, neighbors, let 


him go on.” 

There was a faint suggestion of agreement in the stillness that 
followed Garner’s words. But other difficulties were‘to arise. 
There was a clatter of galloping horses round the corner on the 
nearest side street, and three men, evidently mountaineers, rode 
madly up. They reined in their puffing, panting horses. 

“ What’s the matter?” one of them asked, with an oath. “ What 
are you waiting for? That’s the d black devil.” 
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“They are waiting, like human beings, to give this man a chance 
to establish his innocence,” Carson cried, firmly. 

“ They are, d you, are they?” the same voice answered back. 
There was a pause; the horseman raised his arm; something 
gleamed in the moonlight, and there was a flash and a report. The 
crowd saw Carson Dwight suddenly lean to one side and raise his 
hand to the side of his head. 

“My God, he’s shot!” Garner called out. ‘“ Who is that man?” 

For an instant silence reigned; Carson still stood pressing his 
hand to his temple. 

No one spoke; the three restive horses were rearing and pran- 
cing about in excitement. Garner made his way through the 
crowd, elbowing them right and left, till he stood near the block. 

“A good white man has been shot,” he cried out. “Shot by a 
man on one of those horses. Be calm.- This is a serious business.” 

But Carson, with his left hand pressed to his temple, now 
stood erect. 

“Yes, some coward back there shot me, but I don’t think I am 
seriously wounded. He may fire on me again, as a dirty coward 
will do on a defenceless man; but as I stand here daring him to 
try it again, I plead with you, my friends, to let.me put this boy 
into jail. Many of you know me, and know I'll keep my word 
when [ promise to move heaven and earth to give him a fair 
and just trial for the crime of which you accuse him.” 

“It’s Carson Dwight. My God, he’s got grit,” a voice cried. 
“Let him have his way, boys. The sheriff is back there. Heigh, 
Jeff Braider, come to the front!” 

“Is the sheriff back there?”. Carson asked, calmly, in the 
strange silence that had suddenly fallen. 

“Yes, here I am.” Braider was moving towards him through 
the crowd. “I was tryin’ to spot the man that fired that shot, 
but he’s gone.” 

“You bet he’s gone!” cried one of the two remaining horse- 
men; and accompanied by the other, he turned and they both 
galloped away. This seemed a signal to the crowd Ao acquiesce 
in the plan proposed, and they stood. voiceless and sti, théir rage 
strangely spent, while Braider took the limp and cowering prisoner 
by the arm and drew him down from the block. Pete, only half 
comprehending, was crying piteously and clinging to Dwight, so 
Carson said: 

“It’s all right, Pete; come on; we'll lock you up in the jail 
where you'll be safe.” 

Between Carson and the sheriff, followed by Garner, Pete was 
the centre of the jostling throng as they moved off towards the 
jail. 

“What dey gwine ter do, honey?” old Linda asked, finding her 
voice for the first time as she leaned towards her young mistress. 
“Put him in jail where he'll be safe Helen said. “It’s all 
over now, Mammy.” 
“Thank God, thank God!” Linda cried, fervently. “I knowed 
Marse Carson wouldn't let ‘em kill my boy—I knowed it—l 

knowed it.” 

“But didn’t somebody say Marse Carson was shot, honey?” 
old Lewis asked. “ Seem ter me like I done heard—”’ 

Pale and motionless, Helen stood staring after the departing 
crowd. Carson Dwight’s powerful words were still ringing in 
her ears. They seemed to have. torn her heart from her breast. He 
had stood there like a god among mere men, pleading as she would 
have pleaded for that simple human life, and they had listened; 
they had been swept from their mad purpose by the sheer sincerity 
and conviction of his young soul. They had shot at him while he 
stood a target for their uncurbed passion, and even then he had 
dared to taunt them with cowarilice. 

“ Daughter, daughter!” her father on the upper floor of the 
veranda was calling down to her. 

“ What is it, father?” she asked. 

“Do you know if Carson was hurt?” the Major asked, anxiously. 
“You know, he said he wasn’t; but that would be like him even 
if he were wounded. It may be only the excitement that is 
keeping him up, and the poor boy may be seriously hurt.” 

“Oh, father, do you think—” Helen’s heart sank; a sensation 
like nausea came over her, and she reeled and almost fell; but 
Sanders, a queer white look on his face, had caught hold of her 
arm and was supporting her to. a seat on the veranda. She 
raised her eyes to Sanders’s face as she sank into a chair. “ Do 
you think—did he look like he was wounded?” 

“T could not make out,” Sanders answered, solicitously; and 
yet his lip was drawn tight, and he stood quite erect. ‘“ I—I 
thought he was at first, but later when he continued to speak I 
fancied I was mistaken.” 

“He put his hands to*his temple,” Helen said, “and almost 
fell. I saw him steady himself, and then he seemed stunned for’ 
a moment.” 

Sanders made no reply. “I remember her aunt said,” he 
mused, his brows drawn together, “that she once had a sweet- 
heart. Could this be the man?” 


CHAPTER XV 


TEN minutes later, while they still sat on the veranda waiting 
for Carson’s return, they saw Dr. Stone, the Dwight’s family 
physician, alight from his horse at the hitching-post near by. 

“T wonder what that means?” the Major asked. “He must 
have been sent for on Carson’s account and thinks he is at home. 
Call to him, Lewis.” 

Hearing liis name, Dr. Stone approached, his medicine-case in 
hand. 

“Were you looking for Carson?” Major Warren asked. 

“Why, no,” answered the doctor in surprise; “they said Mrs. 
Dwight was badly shocked. Was Carson really hurt?” 
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gently, Sanders 


“We _ were . trying 
to find out,” said the 
Major. “He went on 
to the jail with the 
sheriff, determined to 


see the -boy  pro- 
tected.” 

There was a sound 
of an opening door 


and old Dwight came 
out to the fence, lrat- 
less, coatless, and 
pale. “Come right 
in, Doctor,” he said, 
grimly. “ There’s no 
time to lose.” 

“Is it as bad as 
that?” Stone asked. 

“She’s dying, if 
I'm any judge,” was 
the answer. * She 
was standing at the 
window and heard 
that pistol-shot, - and 
saw Carson was hit. 
She fell flat on the 
floor.. We've done 
everything, but she’s 
still unconscious.” 

The two men went 
hastily in the 
where Mrs. 
Dwight lay, and they 
were barely out of 
sight when Helen 
noticed some one 
rapidly approaching 
from the direction of 
the jail. It was 
Keith Gordon, and as 
he entered the gate he 
laid his hand on 
Linda’s shoulder and 
said, cheerily, “ Don’t 
worry now; Pete is 
safe, and the mob is 
dispersing.” 

“But Carson,” 
Major Warren asked, 
“was he hurt?” 


thought, than he had 
ever heard a woman 
speak in all his life. 
The visitor turned 
aside; there was 
something in the con- 
tact of the two that 


at onece maddened 
him and drew him 
down to despair. He 
had dared to hope 
that she would con- 
sent to become his 


wife, and yet the man 
to whom she was so 
gently ministering 


had once been her 
lover. Yes, that was 
the man. He was 
." sure of it now. 
Dwight’s attitude, 
iy tone of voice, and 


glance were evidence 
Besides, 
Sanders asked him- 
self, where was the 
living man who could 
know Helen Warren 
and not be her slave 
forever afterwards? 

“ Well, I'll go right 
in,” Carson said, 
gloomily. He and 
Keith and Garner 
were pussing through 
the gate, when Linda 
ealled to him as she 
came hastily forward, 
but Keith and Garner 
were talking, and 
Carson did not hear 
the oll woman’s 
voice. Helen met her 
and paused. “ Let 
him alone to-night, 
Mammy,” she _ said, 
—almost bitterly, it 
seemed to Sanders, 
who was seeing new 


enough. 


~ 


i 


“We, don’t know sides of her charac- 
yet.” Keith was now ter. “Your boy is 
at Helen’s side look- safe, but he is wound- 
ing into her wide- ed—wounded, I1 tell 
open anxious eyes. you, and his mother 
“He wouldn’t stop may be dying. Let 
a second to eXx- him alone for to- 
amined. He was night anyway.” 
afraid something a “ All right, honey,” 
might occur to alter . : | the old woman said, 
the temper of the “but I’m gwine ter 
mob, and _ wasn’t stay here till de doe- 
going to run any — tor comes out en ax 
risks. The crowd was Drawn by F. B. Masters ‘im how dey bofe is. 
made up mostly of ‘ My heart is full ter- 
town men. One man She stood looking at her image in the mirror night, honey. Seem 
from the mountains, ‘most like God done 
a blood-relative of listen ter my prayers.” 


the Johnsons, could have kindled the blaze again, and Carson 
knew it. He was more worried about his mother than anything 
else. She was at the window and he saw her fali; he urged me 
to hurry back to tell her he was safe. I'll go in.” 

But he was detained by the sound of voices down the street. It 
was a group of half a dozen men, and in their midst was Carson 
Dwight violently protesting against being supported. 

“T tell you I’m all right!” Helen heard him saying. 
a baby, Garner; let me alone.” 

“ But you are bleeding like a stuck pig,” Garner said. “ Your 
handkerchief is soaked.” | 

“It’s only skin deep,” Carson cried. “I was stunned for:a 
moment when it hit me, that’s all.” 

Helen, followed by hér father and Sanders, went hurriedly to 
meet the approaching group. They gave way as she drew near 
and she and Dwight faced each other. 

“The doctor is in the house, Carson,” she said, tenderly; “go in 
and let him examine your wound.” 

“Tt’s only a seratch, Helen, I give you my word,” he laughed 
lightly. “I never saw such a squeamish set of men-in my life. 
Even stolid old Bill Garner has had seven duck fits at the sight of 
my red handkerchief. But how’s my mother?” 

Helen’s eyes fell. “ Your father says he is afraid -it is quite 
serious,” she said. “The doctor is with her; she was un- 
cénscious.” 

They saw Carson wince; his face became suddenly rigid. He 
sighed. “It may not be so well, after all. Pete is safe for a while, 
but if she—if my mother were to—” He went no further, simply 
staring blankly into Helen’s face. Suddenly she put her hand up 
to his blood-stained temple and gently drew aside the matted hair. 
Their eyes met and clung together. 

“You must let Dr. Stone dress this at once,” she said—more 


“I’m not 


‘flashed into her brain. 
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Sanders lingered with the pale, deeply distraught young lady on 
the veranda till Keith came out of the house and strode towards 
them across the dewy grass. 

“They are both all right, thank God!” he said. “The doctor 
says Mrs. Dwight has had a frightful shock, but will pull 
through. Carson was right, his wound was only a scratch caused 
by the grazing bullet. But God knows it was a close call, 
and there is but one man in. the State low enough to have fired 
the shot.” 

When Keith and Sanders had left her, Helen went with dragging, 
listless feet up the stairs to her room. Lighting her lamp, she st 
looking at her image in the mirror on her bureau. How strangely 
drawn and grave her features appeared! It seemed to her that she 
looked older and more serious than she had ever looked in her 
life. 

Dropping her glance to her hands, she noted something that sent 
a thrill through her from head to foot. It was a purple smudge 
left on her fingers by their gentle contact with Carson Dwight’s 
wound. Stepping across to her wash-stand, she poured some water 
into the basin, and was on the point of removing the stain, but 
she paused and impulsively raised it towards her lips. She stopped 
again, and stood still, ereet, and undecided. Then a thought 
She was recalling the contents of that 
letter of Carson’s to her poor brother; the hot blood surged over 
her and she dipped her hands and began to lave them in the 
cooling water. He was noble, he was brave, he had a great and 
beautiful soul, and yet he had written that letter to her dead 
brother. Yes, she had openly encouraged Sanders, and she must 
be honorable. At any rate, he was a good, clean man, and his 
happiness was at stake. Yes, she supposed she would finally marry 
him. She would marry him. 

To be Continued. 
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-GROUND—CONEY ISLAND BY NIGHT AND DAY 
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The Feast of Tigers 
(Continued from page 840.) 


direction from which the sounds had come. 
We broke suddenly into a clearing in the 
forest, around which stood a grove of stout 
cam phor-trees. 

“ Fastened to the trees by thick ropes 
were the tattered remnants of what once had 
been human beings. How savagely they had 
been mangled I shall refrain from telling 
you. I knew at once the history 6f that 
tragedy. And even as the thought flashed 
through my mind the tai pan uttered it in 
words, 

“* Tigers,’ he whispered. ‘ Tigers.’ 

“Some of my ma foos were members of 
the Black Brotherhood, but they all shud- 
dered at the frightful sight that confronted 
us. I put them all to work burying the 
dead, and while they were at this task I 
counted the bodies. There were fifty-eight 
of them. 

The tat pan came running across the clear- 


ng. 

“* Master,’ he cried, ‘one of them is still 
living.’ 

“ Impossible as this seemed, I hastened to 
where a group of the. men were gathered 
around a wretched creature on the ground. 
I gave the poor torn one a big drink of rice 
cordial (samshu), and within a few mo- 
ments he revived enough to talk. 

“*There were one hundred of us in re- 
bellion against the Prince Wai Ko Ling,’ he 
said, ‘and he-defeated us in a great battle, 
and made fifty-eight prisoners. He gave an 
order, and we were led out into this forest 
and tied to the trees. That was at the tenth 
hour of yesterday. All day long we stood 
still, lashed to the strong trees, our bodies 
bruised by the ropes as we struggled to get 
free, our throats parched by thirst. 

“*At nightfall the tigers came. Many 
tigers. We could see them far off at first, 
walking about and lashing their tails, and 
always coming a little nearer. When it was 
quite dark we could see their yellow eyes 
moving in the darkness, always creeping a 
little nearer. Some of our men went mad. 
They cried out like tigers—as much like 
tigers as they could. 

“* For a time the beasts were frightened 
by the cries, for they feared a trap. But at 
last one tiger plunged boldly through our 
circle and into the open space. Then another 
ani another. The place was full of tigers. 
We could not see them clearly, but their 
eyes were blazing like torches, and we could 
make out a great mass of bodies twisting 
and leaping over one another. They purred 
like cata, 

“*One tiger suddenly charged out of the 
mass and leaped upon my brother. My lord, 
he was dead at the first blow. Then another 
and another leaped and struck. What could 
_ we do but cry out? We are only men. I 


saw a great beast leaping at me, and I . 


knew no more until you, my lord, gave me 
life out of a cup.’ 

“My friends, that man died as he was 
speaking to us. I suppose the tiger that 
struck him left him to prey upon a larger 
man with more flesh, and that is why he sur- 
vived so long. We buried all the victims, 
and hurried away. The tigers continued to 
follow us until we had crossed a great river. 
I hope never to look upon a tiger again.” 


The Edalji Case and British 


Justice 
(Continued from page 845.) 


to a farmer named Green. Ilarry Green, the 
farmer’s:son, a yeomanry trooper, signed a 
confession that he had himself killed the 
horse. This confession he afterwards repudi- 
ated, stating that it had been bullied out of 
him by the police. But he did not go back 
on it until he had secured a ticket to South 
Africa. Not only did the police not prose- 
ente him, but they connived at his leaving 
the country, and their conduct raises the un- 
pleasant suspicion that they feared that his 
trial would bring out facts which would 
interfere with the conviction of Edalji. 
dalji’s case when it came before Quarter’ 
Sessions was tried in the lesser court by a 


man who had had no legal training. The 
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prisoner was convicted not only on the evi- 
dence at which I have pre but on the 
testimony of Mr. Thomas Gurrin, the hand- 
writing expert, who gave it as his opinion 
that Kdalji was the author of the anonymous 
letters. A year after he gave this evidence 
Mr. Gurrin appeared before the Beck Com- 
mittee, and had to admit the terrible fact 
that through his evidence an mnocent man 
had suffered prolonged incarceration. It is 
therefore not impertinent to suggest that he 
may have been mistaken in the Edalji case 
as well. Leoking at the facts as a whole, 
and especially at the fact that the outrages 
continued long after Edalji was in prison, 
it seems clear that the verdict was a gross 
miscarriage of justice. Many people thought 
so at the time, and immediately after the 
sentence of seven years was passed a move- 
ment was set on foot to reopen the case. 


_ As in the Beck affair, the Home Office re- 


mained stolidly obdurate. Edalji served 
three years in prison. Then an excellent 
series of articles in Mr. Labouchere’s paper; 
Truth, shook officialdom and he was sud- 
denly released. Since then Sir Conan Doyle 
has investigated the whole matter, and 
stirred public opinion to the point of forcing 
a commission of inquiry. That commission 
is now, as I write, deliberating on the case. 
It seems incredible that it should not find 
altogether in the accused man’s favor. 


Note.—Since Mr. Brooks’s article was 
written, the cable has brought news of the 
fact that the Government Commission, which 
has been reviewing Edalji’s case, has granted 
him a free pardon, admitting that he was 
wrongly convicted. It charges him by impli- 
cation, however, with. the authorship of the 


famous incriminating letters written to the . 


police respecting the crime, despite the fact 
that Sir Conan Doyle, in his elaborate analy- 
sis of the case, demonstrated that there was 


no proof that Edalji wrote the letters.— 


EDITOR. 


- Female Labor in France 


Or the 37,730,000 population of France, 
statistics record a working population of 
19,750,075, of whom 6,805,510 are women 
and girls. The number engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits is 8,176,569, of whom 2,- 
658,952 are women. Of the_1,822,620 people 
engaged in ‘commerce, 689,999 are women, 
and of the 1,015,039 people employed in do- 
mestic pursuits 791,176 are females. Those 
engaged in industrial pursuits furnish em- 
ployment to 5,819,855 people, of whom 2,124,- 
642 are women. The percentage of females 
employed in four branches of labor is: 
Agriculture, 28; commerce, 35; domestic 
pursuits, 77, and learned professions, 33. 


The Point of View 


Pat is employed by a large manufacturing 
concern, whose plant is surrounded by. ex- 
tensive and exceedingly well-kept lawns, to 
operate an automobile grass-cutter, and 
while his motor would not create much in- 
terest in the Vanderbilt Cup Race, his ten- 
hours-a-day, six-days-a-week of steady travel 
runs into an impressive total of miles done. 

One Sunday afternoon as Pat was enjoy- 
ing a walk in the country, a friend came 
along, radiant in the possession of a new 
machine, and, slowing down as he espied 
Pat, invited the wayfarer to get in and ride. 

Pat’s reply was instantaneous, “ Naw, 
thank’y, I do thot all week!” 


Our Polar Governor 


“I’m blest if I see,” said the Tammany 
politician, “what this fellow Peary wants 


to spend so much time and money travelling’ 


up into the frozen North just to discover 
the pole, when for three dollars he can buy 
a ticket for Albany.” ° 

“What’s that got to do with the north 
pole?” demanded his vis-a-vis. 

“He'll find its twin brother up there,” 
explained the Tammany politician. “That 
feller Hughes would make it look like a 
boiling spring in Arkansas.” 
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Signs 
“I am afraid,” said the philosopher, 
“that at heart we are all Indians. For 
instance, when an Indian paints his cheeks 
in scarlet lines and daubs a yellow square 
on his forehead the world knows that he is 
in love. When he covers his face with zigzag <q 
black lines upon an oehre base it is his 
purpose to go out and consume alt the strong | 
waters he can find in ninety-seven counties.” . 
“ Well,” said the listener, “ what of it?” . 
“Similarly, when you see a young man 
from the West with more millions than 
brains cornering the red-paint industry, lay- 
ing in all the brushes, pails, and mops he 
. can put his hands on—” 
“ Yes?” asked the listener, breathlessly. 
“You know he is going to leave home and 
mother to spend a quiet week in little old 
New York,” said the philosopher. 


MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME, 
Since the scientific handling and preservation of milk, orig- 
inated by Gail Borden in the early ‘50's, the use of Eacts Bran» 
Conpensep Mitx has become generai, but for those purposes 
where an unsweetened milk is preferred, Borpen’s Peertess 
Branp Evaporatep Mix fills every requirement. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 


ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789, 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGHIZED ST. 
“SEB The Name is: 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—WNEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
poten, 


CLASP 
ALWAYS 


The Teddy Bear—genus Africanus 


LIKE THE ANIMAL IN THE FAMOUS STORY OF THE MONGOOSE 

AND THE SNAKES, THE ANIMAL IN THE PHOTOGRAPH IS ONLY 

AN “IMAGINARY” TEDDY BEAR. IT IS IN REALITY A BABY 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, THE PROPERTY OF A CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
“ WEEKLY ” IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Man who will spend $400,000 a Year for Philanthropy 


MR. JOHN GLENN, WHO HAS BEEN GIVEN EXECUTIVE CHARGE OF 

THE DISBURSEMENT OF THE $400,000 TO BE DEVOTED BY MRS. 

RUSSELL SAGE TO THE BETTERMENT OF CONDITIONS AMONG THE 

POOR IN NEW YORK. THE MONEY WILL BE APPLIED IN THE MOST 
DIRECT AND PRACTICAL WAY 


THE STATUS OF 
IN ENGLAND, 


NGLAND is claimed to be the best market in the world © 


for automobiles.:' Despite their enormous output in 1906, 

the home factories could not possibly supply a large part 

of the demand, and as the same condition may obtain 

during the present and succeeding years, it would seem to 
be opportune for American producers to obtain a share of this 
import trade, which now goes almost wholly to France. 

At a recent exhibit of motor-cars in Liverpool, two or three Ameri- 
can-built cars were displayed and attracted much favorable com- 
ment. The country surrounding Liverpool is so uneven and hilly 
that the electric runabout, so popular in America, is not found 
to be equally.serviceable there. Nevertheless, for town uses, for 
professional and other calls and the transaction of routine business, 
it should be in demand, especially when the cost is considered and 
the ease with which the car can be manipulated. For driving 
in the country in the north of England a heavier car, with a 
different motive power, is preferred, on account of the frequency 
with which steep hills must be climbed. 

While the interurban electric railroad of the Ameri¢an kind 
will probably never be extensively built in England, on account 
of the topography of the country and the inherent pfejudice of 
the people, the motor omnibus, accommodating about the same 
number of people as the ordinary London omnibus, is being intro- 
duced in many parts of England. One or two lines of-motor 
omnibuses have been established between Liverpool and outlying 
towns and districts, and additional lines will probably soon be in- 
augurated. The excellence of the English railroads, both as_ to 
safety and the frequency of trains between the larger centres of 
business, will naturally limit the field of the motor. passenger 
omnibus to short distances. The noise of the motor omnibus and 
the unpleasant odor it emits are seriously objected to, both in 
town and country, but the resulting convenience is rapidly over- 


{coming all objections, although the omnibuses would certainly come 


into more general use if these were not so annoying. 
In Italy the great wave of industrial activity which has swept 
over the nation during the past five years, of which the in- 


, crease’ in the importations of coal and the somewhat feverish 


development of hydraulic power imply the importance, is nowhere 
more directly set forth than in the development of the automobile 
industry. Turin stands at the head of this movement, which be- 


gan in January, 1904, and on December 31, 1906, the companies 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
ITALY, AND BRAZIL 


manufacturing automobiles and their accessories in Italy num- 
bered 111, with a nominal capital of $2,354,600 and a working 
capital of $38,600,000. Of the 37 of these 111 companies that are 
situated in Turin, 23 manufacture automobiles, 8 manufacture 
automobile accessories, and 6 are engaged in automobile coach 
building. No less than 11 new companies for the manufacture of 
automobiles were founded in Turin during 1906, those formed in 
1905 being 9. The progress of the past year has thus placed 
Turin beyond all question first among the automobile-building 
cities of the world. » 

The value of the automobiles built in Turin and exported to the 
United States during 1905 was $124,558, and during 1906, $255,718. 
During the same years the value of the automobiles exported 
from Italy to all countries was, respectively, $608,409 and $2,- 
020,871. The United States thus ¢ook from Turin more than 
20 per cent. of all the automobiles exported to all countries by 
a in 1905, and more than 12 per cent. of those exported in 

06. 

In Brazil the number of American machines to be seen is 
constantly increasing, and the reputation of the cars’ of American 
make is becoming more and more favorable. Apparently the trade 
in Rio de Janeiro is veering to touring-cars almost exclusively, 
the demand for runabouts being almost nil. Taste also runs to 
machines of a long wheel base with large seating capacity rather 
than great power or speed. There is still a disposition to give 
European machines the preference, chiefly because they were first 
introduced, but American machines are accepted when their merits 
are actually proved. While showy cars are popular and appear- 
ance has unusual weight, there is a good and growing field for 
medium power, strongly built, medium-priced machines like some 
of the American manufacturers are now producing. 

The first auto buses placed in service in Rio de Janeiro have 
not been a success, but a different model is being considered, and 
it is thought that the mistakes of the management of the service 
so far can be avoided and a more successful result obtained. The 
service was maintained for a time on the Avenida Central, the 
great show avenue of the city, but the machines were very large 
and clumsy and failed to attract the expected crowds. On the other 
hand, there are a large number of machines let for hire by the 
hour or by the trip at high rates, which are popular, and whose 
owners are doing a very satisfactory business. 
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D's BES. 


If you could consistently consult the bride 


concerning the cut glass gift, it’s almost 


if 


certain that she would say, as we 


say :—“ Be sure that the 


dealer shows you the 
name Libbey ’graven 
in the glass.” 


GLASS CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


JAP-A-LAC—THE HOME BEAUTIFIER. 
_ JAP-A-LAC is a stain and varnish combined; the original article of the kind made. It " Wears 


iron." 


You can use JAP-A-LAC on sip bry of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. 


A JAP-A-LAC home is always a t 


home. 


You can do your own refinishing of scratched or scuffed furniture, and produce a beautiful, lustrous 


finish, as hard as flint and as smooth as glass. 


A few cents will cover the cost. 


ee to-day. Be sure to get the genuine, in a can like the illystration. Look for the 
een ° 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, say to him: “ No, thank-you; I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” Trade 
with the dealer who gives Om what you ask for. That’s JAP-A-LAC. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


If building, write for our complete Finish- 
ing Specifications. They will be mailed 
free. Our Architectural Green Label Var- 
nishes are of the highest quality. 


636 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and ioc. (except Jor Gold, 

which is 25¢.) to cover cost matiling, and we 
will send FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) 
to any point in the United States. 


financial 


BOND-SALESMEN WANTED 


A prominent New York City Realty Corporation desires 
FIRST CLASS REPRESENTATIVES to handle, on com- 
mission, HIGH GRADE 7% GOLD, COUPON BONDS, 
secured by selected New York City Real Estate. Bonds con- 
tain income participation clause giving holders 5% preferred 
division in earnings, making total possible yearly income 12%. 
Security and income features make these bonds a most desirable 
investment and insure ready sale. 
UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE CO. 
Dept. 8. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to En- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


nternational Cheques. Cer- 
Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL Strerr. 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


Suitable for writing in every position: glide over any 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BAtt-PoinTep 
pens are more duraéle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2§ Ct8., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO.,99 WILLIAM ST.,NEw YORK, 


or any Stationery Store. 
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Blowing Up 
“ ouT, Mister. BACKIN’ UP oN 


Strange Disappearance of the 
American Horse 


AIR-SHIPS and motor-cars may lead in 
time. to the second disappearance of the 
horse, which once before became extinct in 
North and South America. Over three cen- 
turies ago, at the Spanish Conquest, there 
was not to be found in the New World, so 
it has been practically proved, a single ani- 
mal that answered to the horse. Horses, in- 
deed, which the Spaniards. brought with 
them to mount their cavalry were objects at 
first of great terror to the natives, who took 
them to be four-legged supernatural beings 
come purposely to aid the conquerors. Yet 
recent research by the Whitney Mission has 
established beyond doubt that long before 
Columbus the Americas were overrun by 
horses from the mountains of Alaska to the 
plains of Patagonia. 

In 1826 the chance discovery in New 
Jer of an equine fossil -of an unknown 
kind led to more methodical investigation of 
America, with the result that prehistoric 
horse-bones have been found in California 
and Oregon; between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Carolinas; in Texas, Florida, and the 
valleys of Mexico; in the basin of the Missis- 
sippi, and on the western slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. Horses, too, must have 
been numerous.in this country previous to 
the appearance of man; researches having 
brought to light their fossilized remains 
mixed up with pottery and the stone arms 
of cave-dwellers. 

How is it, then, that the equine race. 
represented in America by kinds of fossil 
considerably more numerous than in Europe, 
came for a time to vanish from this coun 
try to reappear thousands of centuries later 
with the Spanish Conquest? For but a cen 
tury after Cortez there were already in exist- 
ence herds of wild horses in the regions of the 
Plata and\the prairies of the Far West. 

By some this temporary extinction of the 
American horse has been attributed to the 
increasing cold and the encroachments of the 


' glacial. hemisphere. It is certain that the 


elephant and camel disappeared at the same 
time. Another explanation is that the horses 
succumbed to a malady such as the “ rinder 
t” in South Africa.. Again, what brought 
about this exodus may possibly have bee 
a species of thm present-day Colombia 
vampire bat, which sucks the life-blood of 
its victims, and in the districts it infest 
prevents the horse being used as a beast ol 
burden. R. Hopt-Lomax. 
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ON 


LIQUEUR 


Peres Gharireux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order af Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years dnd who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


« 
‘THE THE 
$ LIQUEUR LIQUEUR < 
OF OF 
POLITE POLITE 
$ SOCIETY SOCIETY 


4A NEW EDITION 


HOW TO GET STRONG 


AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions 


that can be followed by any one. $7.00 


net, postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


DRIVING 
YOUR TIRES 


you can't drive your 
tires. You must 
have tires of a ca- 
for service 
yi to the high- 
eb power and 
Y weight ‘of your car. 
Such tires are 


PEN 
CLINCHER TIRES 


~and, besides, their extreme resiliency and toughness leave 
an ample factor of safety for the severest shocks and #rains 
met with in motoring. 

Wrile for Tire Booklet “C.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


General Sales Agent, RO@ER MCMULLEN, Chicago, II. 


YORK — Broadway; CHICAGO—1241 Mich- 


a Ave.; PHILADELPH A—61 N. Broad St.; AT- 
TA,GA,—102 N. Prior St.; BOSTON—20 Park Sq.; 
BUFFAI O—717 Main St.; DETROIT— 237 Jefferson 
CL EVE ELAND— 2134-6 East 
FRANCISCO, CAL.—s512-14 Mission St.; ONDON— 
26 City Road. 
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For the Safety of the Balloonist 


AS PARACHUTE ACCIDENTS ARE, A CONSTANT 
MENACE TO AERONAUTS, A GENIUS HAS DE- 
VISED A NET, TO BE CARRIED UNDER THE PARA- 
CHUTE, WHEREIN THE AERONAUT MAY FALL 
IN CASE THE PARACHUTE FAILS TO WORK. 


Ages 

Tiere is a Boston divine who enjoys a 
good cigar, and while on a recent trip to 
New York went into the smoking-car to in- 
dulge himself in a “ weed.” He had barely 
seated himself, when a young fellow came 
into the car, which was well filled, and seat- 
ing himself beside the minister, drew forth 
and lighted a- huge pipe which, from its 
strength, seemed to have received all the 
development which the youth lacked. 

The young fellow evidently took the 
glances which his fellow passengers from 
time to time cast in his direction for those 
of admiration, for he presently took his pipe 
from his mouth, and, mere: it lovingly in 
his hands, remarked: 

“Beauty, isn’t it? 
present to me.” 

“Indeed?” the minister responded with a 
pleasant smile. “ But, you know,” he added, 
“TI should never have supposed you were so 
old as that.” 


It was a birthday 


‘High Finance 


“T wave a bookkeeper in my office who is 
evidently destined to be one of our future 
captains of finance, all right,” a broker re- 
marked the other day. “ He is a good clerk, 
but of late he has been late several times, 
and I had to call him down. 

“* You have been late three times already 
this week,’ I said. ‘ What is the trouble— 
oversleeping yourself?’ 

“* No, sir; and I am very sorry,’ he an- 


swered. ‘I will try not to let it happen 
again. It has been due to the fact that I 


have been walking to the office instead of 
riding.’ 

“*Think the exercise does you good?’ I 
asked him. 

“* No, sir; rather a matter of economy,’ 
he explained. ‘Even small sums count to 
me, you see, and I have already saved enough 
to have my shoes re-soled.’” 
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Lea&Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


For broiled chops, 
steaks, cutlets, ctc.,: 
No seasoning is re- 


quired, 


save butter 


and Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce. Add to the 


gravy 


one or two 


tablespoonsful of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


before 


pouring it 


over the meat. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


A Club. Cocktail 


ISMROTTLED DELIGHT 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 


after 


fair trial. 


giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
Scientifically blended from the 


choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 


make 
are. 


them the perfect cocktails that they 
Seven kinds, most popular of which 


are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.* Sole Props. 


Hartford 


New York London 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


“2 


THE TOURING SUPREMACY OF THE WHITE 

After a brief experience with the White, the average owner has 
gained such confidence in its supreme reliability and its ability to traverse 
any sort of a road, that he plans his tours without any thought as to 
whether the roads are good, bad, or indifferent. He knows that his 
tires will last much longer than on any other car of similar size or 
power. He is independent of everything except an occasional source 
of gasoline supply. | 


it is significant that, in many remote regions of this country and of 
foreign lands, the people think that all automobiles are’ propelled by 
steam-power. This conclusion is a natural result of their having seen 
no other automobiles but White Steamers. 


‘Drive a WHITE and see the country as you have never seen it before 


OHIO 


As an indication of the ceaseless touring activities of White owners, | 


THE WHITE COMPANY, 


pe 


Where to Spend 


This Summer 
allroad 


The Lackawanna Railroad’s 
booklet, “‘Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” will tell you how you can go, 
where you can stay, what you can see, and how 
much it will cost. 144 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. In addition it contains a clever little 
love story entitled: 


“* A Chase for An Heiress” 
It will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address 


| GEO.A. CULLEN, General Passenger Agent 
26 Exchange Place (Dept. 5), New York City 


Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 


Best grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell direct, sa 
you 00 on a cance. All canoes cedar and copper fastens® 
We make all sizes and 
ces retail 
Ser of canoes in the world. 
226 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 


FLY-RODS @ FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of The American Salmon-Fisherman ” 
Ula with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY | 


FOR TEN CENTS in stamps or coin 
will send, as long as they last, one 
. of my charts showing exercises that 


will quickly build up shoulders, arms, forearms and hands without any apparatus. 
They are beautifully illustrated with twenty half-tone cuts. Regular price 25 cents. 


A If you send for one at once, will make you a present of another chart 
IN DDITION T0 TH § which alone is worth more than you pay for the first-mentioned 
one. The latter shows my new method for building upa great chest, shoulders and arms. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER Physicar cuicure 110 J, West 42d St., New York City 
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Curiosities of the Servant 
Question in New Zealand 


_ In connection with the advanced position 
taken by labor in New Zealand it may be 


interesting to note the attitude of the do. £ 


mestic servants, of that colony. A «inion 
has been formed which, through its secretary 
at Wellington, sent out circulars to house. 
wives, informing them of the “claims” of 
the Domestic Workers’ Union, and express. 
ing the hope that their reasonableness would 
be acknowledged by signing the agrecment 


‘accompanying the circular letter, which jp. 


forms those concerned that “by so doing 
you will obviate the unpleasantness of ap. 


- pearing personally or by agent before the 


Conciliation Board ‘or Arbitration Court.” 
Following are among the “ claims” set fort} 
in a circular: 


The week’s work shall consist of sixty. 
eight hours, to be divided as follows: \Vork 
to commence every morning, except holidays, 
at 6.30 A. M., and cease on Mondays. Tues. 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays at 7.30 p. ., 
with three intervals of one-half hour cach 
for meals, and one hour's interval in the 
afternoon of each day. , 

On Thursdays work shall cease at 2 pP. m., 


. with two intervals of one-half hour each for 


meals. 

On Sundays work shall cease at 2 Pp. mw, 
with two intervals of half an hour each for 
meals, but domestics shall, if required, pre- 
pare tea between the hours of 5.30 P. M. and 
6.30 Pp. M. on alternate Sundays. 

On Wednesdays work shall cease at 10 
P.M., with three intervals of half an hour 
cach for meals and one hour interval in the 
afternoon. 

On Sundays two hours shall be allowed 
to attend church in the morning. 

Christmas Day, Boxing Day, New Year's 
Day, King’s Birthday, Prince of Wales’ 
Birthday, Anniversary Day, Easter Monday, 
Labor Day, and all statutory holidays shal! 
be deemed to be holidays, and work done on 
those days shall be paid for at the rate of 
1 shilling (24 cents) per hour. 

Domestics shall be in every evening at 10 
Pp. M. except Thursday, and on that night at 
12 Pp. M. 


To what extent these “ claims” have been 


acknowledged has not yet transpired. 


Absent Treatment 


A WOMAN prominent in Philadelphia and 
a leading member of a club there is the main 
figure in a story that illustrates her some- 
what indiscriminate charity. 

“IT have so much sympathy for these poor 
street musicians,” said she one day to a col- 
league at the club. “I give one Italian and 
his wife fifty cents every weék¢ regularly. 
They play in front of my house every Thurs 
day, rain or shine.” 

*I should imagine that would be most 
irksome,” suggested the friend. “ Think of 
listening to that horrible street piano dur 
ing a lengthy interval one day every week!” 

“Oh, my maid has to look out for that,’ 
explained the charitably disposed woman. 
“Thursday is my day at the club, you 
know!” 


In Doubt 


A CERTAIN young man who, according to 
all the accepted notions, should be very 
happy at this time was found by a friend. 
the other day, with a somewhat troubled 
look upon his face. 

“What’s the matter, old man? Haven't 
had a tilt, have you?” the friend inquired. 

“ N—no,” was the reply, accompanied by 
a sigh. “ Fact is,” he continued, in a burst 
of confidence, “I’ve been thinking over 4 
little remark Alice made last night.” 

“Oh, perhaps you misunderstood,” the 
friend suggested, encouragingly. 

“I hope so,” was the reply. “ You see, we 
were talking of—well, how things would be, 
you know, and Alice said: 

“* And won’t it be just too sweet; yol 
will come home all tired out from your hari 
day’s work, and hold me on your lap fo 
hours, and read to me, and drive all my 
cares away, and dry my tears, and rub my 
head—and it will be just like a novel!’” 
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The Best 
Protection 


Life Insurance 
in 


The Prudential 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
Imcorpersted as Stech Company by ihe State of New Jersey 
JOHN PF. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write tor tefermation of Policies. T 


FOR 


“MADE AT KEY 


ments of every make 
It comes in various grades 
make of engine. 


MOBILOIL 


is the only Pe automobile 
lubricant. everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 
cities. Send for Mobiloil book 

t which lists every make of 
and tells what grade 
of Mobiloil to use foreach. It’s 
free. Mobiloil manufact by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
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A Region that Produces All 
Its Own Jewels 


QUEENSLAND, Australia, is declared b 
competent authorities to contain a greater 
variety of gem stones than any other coun-, 
try in the world. The following list of gems 
found in Queensland, all of which have been 
authenticated, indicates that the state pro- 
duces practically the entire catalogue of 
known precious stones: 


Actinolite (cat’s-eye); Adamantine spar 


(corundum ) ; Adularia (moonstone ) ; 
Agate — eyed, fortification, banded, moss, 
etc.; Almandite (garnet); Amethyst— 


quartz, sapphire; Asteria—quartz, sapphire ; 
Aventurine (quartz); Azurite; Balas 
ruby (spinel) ; Beryl — aquamarine ; Blood- 
stone (quartz); Cacholong (quartz); Cal- 
lainite (turquoise) ; (garnet) ; 
Carnelian (quartz); Cassiterite; Ceylanite 


(spinel); Chaleedony (quartz); Chryso- 
beryl; Chrysolite; Chrysoprase ; - Cinnamon 
stone (garnet); Citrine- (quartz); Corun- 
dum —ruby, sapphire, Oriental emerald, 


Oriental peridot, Oriental amethyst, Oriental 
topaz, asteria or star stone, white, adaman- 
tine spar, particolored, ete.; Diamond; 
Emerald; Fluor; Garnet—grossularite, cin- 
namon stone or hyacinth, ptrope (ruby 
garnet), almandite (carbunele); Gold; 
Gypsum — alabaster, satin spar, selenite; 
Heliotrope-bloodstone; Hyacinth (zircon, 
garnet); Jacinth (zircon). | 


Giving Him a Puff 


“TatK about journalism,” an old news- 
paper man recently scoffed, when a reference 
was made to “ up-to-date” methods. “ Why, 
the Arkansas Buzzer, the sheet on which I[ 
got my training—my real insight, you know 
—'way back in ’72, had anything in New 
York beat a block, easy. This is the way the 
Buzzer handled things: 

“One day the editor was out, and an old 
fellow came in and left a watermelon for 
him. When the editor came in I called his 
attention. to it. 

“* Say, isn’t that a buster!’ he exclaimed. 
‘We will have to do something handsome for 
old Jones on the strength of that. Write 
him up a nice notice, calling him a promi- 
nent citizen and prosperous agriculturist, 
and head it with that cut of the fellow who 
was cured of something—you know, the one 
we were saving to illustrate the article on 
Three-finger Ike if he is ever caught. You 
can pound it some with the hammer if it 
isn’t battered up enough.’ ” 


Bank Notes 


Tue famous writer of coon-songs pocketed 
ten thousand dollars in royalties, 

“ Rag-‘ time is money,’” he said to him- 
self, thoughtfully. 


In the Beginning 


* Papa,” began .Gunson, Jr., “when the 
government of the United States began to 
coin gold and silver money it was necessary 
to buy the gold and silver, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, my son,” replied Gunson, Sr., rather 
cautiously. 

“ Of course, papa,” resumed the youngster, 
“you'll be able to tell me where, the govern- 
ment got the money to buy the gold and 
silver.” 

“Why, er, of course,” stammered Gun- 
son, Sr., as he put down hie newspaper and 
gazed thoughtfully at the boy. “ Now, let 
me understand you. The government wanted 
to coin money, and in order to do so it was 
necessary to purchase gold and silver. You 
want to know where the government got 
the money to buy the gold and silver?” 

“That’s right,” chuckled Gunson, ZJr., 
gleefully, and a great joy filled his being as 
he thought of his all-important sire strug- 
gling with the simple question. 

Um-um,” murmured the elder Gunson. 
“Why, sonny, the government simply issued 
dollar bills and bought gold and silver with 
them. Anything else?” - 

“ Yes.” said Gunson, Jr. “ Where did the 
government get money to buy paper for the 
dollar bills?” 
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FORD “SIX” 


Don’t be 
a year-behind-er 


It’s bad enough (to buy a second-hand car—for 
it lacks the keen satisfaction of being on a . 
par with your fellow-motorists. But you get 
it at a second-hand price—and lots of times 
that’s a necessary consideration, 


But to buy an obsolete model and pay the 
price of a new and up-to-date car for it is 
worse—looks as if you were behind the times 
as well as the maker of the car. 


Buying a High-Powered Four-cylinder 
touring carin this six-cylinder era is buying a 
car already out of date—practically, a second- 
hand car at the price of the newest and best. 
In six months you won't be able to dispose 
of it for 50% of its cost to you—observe the 
frantic efforts now being made to get rid of 
fours before the real slump occurs. 


Nor should you pay a fancy price for a“ six” 
just because it ig a ‘‘ six,” and because there's 
a shortage. Ford prices are fixed on a basis 
of real value.- And Ford: prices are fixed— 
we permit no agent to exact a premium on 
Fords—never would countenance it a minute, 
either on runabouts or ‘‘ Sixes.” So long as. 
there are any to be had you get them at list 
price and at first hand. 


Our Superior Facilities—the magnitude of 


our output and greater experience, added to 
the original ‘‘ know how "'—enable us to in- 
corporate in the Ford *‘ six” more value than 
is obtainable in any other high-powered, 
high-class car made. 


A Demonstration is a Revelation. 


$2800 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Model “K,” 6 CyL, 40 H.P. 


Write for catalogue and address of 
your nearest Ford agent or branch 


FORD MOTOR CO. 
267 Piquette Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“The Jack that 
Duff Builds” 


The quick, easy action of 
BARRETT 
AUTOMOBILE 
JACKS 


is due to the facts that the superior workmanship is - 

done in copecialty equipped shops, and that a higher 
de of materials enters into their construction than 
used in the making of any other jack. 

Your valuable car requires the most careful usage 
and you can’t afford to supply it with a cheaper and 
| wastly inferior jack. 

The “ Barrett” is — by the best automobile makers 
and reliable dealers. direct by us. Write for catalogue. 


The Duff Manufacturing Co. 


Exclusive Makers of “ Barrett” Jacks 
W@RKS: ALLEGHENY, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
26 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 
4 RUE AUBER, PAKIS. 124 LONGACRE, LONDON 
ANTWERP MONTREAL 
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